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BALLADE OF MIDDLE AGE. 


Our vouth began with tears and sighs, 
With seeking what we could not find 

Our verses all were threnodies, 

In elegiacs still we whined ; 

Our ears were deaf, our eyes were blind, 
We sought and knew not what we sought, 
We marvel, now we look behind: 

Life’s more amusing than we thought ! 


Oh, foolish youth, untimely wise! 

Oh, phantoms of the sickly mind ! 

What? not content with seas and skies, 
With rainy clouds and southern wind, 

With common cares and faces kind, 

With pains and joys each morning brought ? 
Ah, old, and worn, and tired, we find 

Life’s more amusing than we thought ! 


Though youth “turns spectre-thin and dies,” 
To mourn for youth we’re not inclined ; 

We set our souls on salmon flies, 

We whistle where we once repined. 
Confound the woes of human kind ! 

By Heaven we’re “ well deceived,” I wot, 
Who hum, contented or resigned, 

“ Life’s more amusing than we thought !” 


ENvVoy. 
O nate mecum, worn and lined 
Our faces show, but ¢ha?z is naught ; 
Our hearts are young ‘neath wrinkled rind; 
Life’s more amusing than we thought ! 
Athenzum, A. LANG, 


MAN AND THE ASCIDIAN. 
A MORALITY, 


“THE Ancestor remote of Man,” 
Says Darwin, “is th’ Ascidian,” 

A scanty sort of water-beast 

That, ninety million years at least 
Before Gorillas came to be, 

Went swimming up and down the sea. 


Their ancestors the pious praise, 
And like to imitate their ways ; 
How, then, does our first parent live, 
What lesson has his life to give? 


Th’ Ascidian tadpole, young and gay, 
Doth life with one bright eye survey, 
His consciousness has easy play. 

He’s sensitive to grief and pain, 

Has tail, and spine, and bears a brain, 
And everything that fits the state 

Of creatures we call vertebrate. 

But age comes on; with sudden shock 
He sticks his head against a rock! 
His tail drops off, his eye drops in, 
His brain’s absorbed irto his skin ; 
He dves not move, nor feel, nor know 
The tidal water’s ebb and flow, 

But still abides, unstirred, alone, 

A sucker sticking to a stone, 
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And we, his children, truly we 

In youth are, like the Tadpole, free. 

And where we would we blithely go, 
Have brains and hearts, and feel and know. 
Then Age comes on! To Habit we 
Affix ourselves and are not free ; 

Th’ Ascidian’s rooted to a rock, 

And we are bond-slaves of the clock ; * 
Our rocks are Medicine — Letters — Law, 
From these our heads we cannot draw: 
Our loves drop off, our hearts drop in, 
And daily thicker grows our skin. 


Ah, scarce we live, we scarcely know 
The wide world’s moving ebb and flow, 
The clanging currents ring and shock, 
But we are rooted to the rock. 

And thus at ending of his span, 

Blind, deaf, and indolent, does Man 
Revert to the Ascidian, 
Athenzum. 


A. LANG. 


AMOR IN EXCELSIS. 


Hap [ a heart more like thine own, 
As warm, and kind, and free, 

As firm and fond, thou should’st have known 
That heart but beat for thee! 


But since so pure and fair thou art, 
Thou never canst be mine, — 

I would not have thee take a heart 
So all unlike from thine ! 


Thy perfect heart my heart shall teach 
To love thee best of all ; 

Dear, from thy heaven I cannot reach, 
I would not have thee fall ! 


And what though fate the gift denies- 
Thy heart would not refuse ? 
Not his the praise who wins the prize, 
But his who dies to lose! 
Spectator. PAKENHAM BEATTY. 


SONG. 


IF May forgets not April’s flowers, 
June will, — 

Even hearts that throb and thrill like ours 
Grow still. 


July forgets what birds and flowers 
June had, — 

Even hearts whose joy is deep as ours 
Grow sad, 


The pale leaves hear not what the flowers 
Heard told, — 

Even hearts as passionate as ours 
Grow cold. 


Spectator. PAKENHAM BEATTY. 
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From The National Review. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL FRAUDS IN PALESTINE, 


FRoM the quarterly statements of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and from 
several other sources, those who are in- 
terested in such matters, without being 
specialists, have been made aware that 
antiquities coming from the Holy Land 
are not altogether above suspicion. They 
have learned, too, that while certain names 
constantly recur in connection with the 
discovery or ownership of doubtful ob- 
jects, there is one name which has been 
made to stand out very prominently in 
their detection, that of M. Clermont Gan- 
neau. This gentleman has recently pub- 
lished a book, full of interest, entitled 
“Les Fraudes Archéologiques en Pales- 
tine.” Had the author’s attitude towards 
other discoverers and learned men been 
the reverse of what it is, the book would 
have been a delightful one. 

There are many desiderata in connec- 
tion with Israelite archeology. Some 


authentic inscription, for instance, of the 
time of King David would be a great ac- 
quisition. 


Hieroglyphic inscriptions of a 
much earlier date abound. The Hittite 
ancestors of Bathsheba’s former husband 
are mentioned in inscriptions which were 
nearly a thousand years old in David’s 
time, and exist still. Without going to 
such antiquity as that, it is quite clear 
that if the genius of the Israelites had run 
in the direction of inscriptions, there is no 
assignable reason why Israelite inscrip- 
tions of the time of David and Solomon, 
or of the more archaic times of Samuel, 
or even of Moses, should not be found. 
There is nothing in the nature of stones 
—of the right kind of stones, that is to 
say — to render it impossible for the two 
tables of the law to be in existence still, 
and still legible. Indeed, the absence of 
early Israelite inscriptions needs explana- 
tion more than the existence of a consid- 
erable number of such inscriptions would 
do. A race which was always being told 
how their greatest man, at the greatest 
crisis of his life, inscribed on stone the 
greatest moral and religious gift ever up 
to that time given to mankind, would nat- 
urally be prone to resort to that honored 
method of preserving any record of su- 
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preme importance. Noscrap of anything 
of the kind has as yet been found, and it 
does not say much for the courage and 
skill of the gentlemen who provide porta- 
ble little treasures of antiquity for tourists 
to the Holy Land, that they have not un- 
dertaken some magnum opus of Davidic 
or pre-Davidic times. The discovery of 
the Moabite stone, which has quickened 
the forgery trade, has also impeded it. 
The forgers are not even yet familiar with 
the Phoenician alphabet, and they dare 
not venture beyond a few letters. They 
know, too, that even tourists in the Holy 
Land will not now buy antiques with in- 
scriptions in modern alphabets ; Cook’s 
conductors know better than that. A few 
years ago there were no such annoying 
complications, and the forger’s course was 
clear and easy. A certain horde of coins 
of Moses had a great success in the pre- 
scientific days of a short generation ago. 
They bore square Hebrew letters, it is 
true; but that was not in those times a 
very grave objection, except with the few. 
On the other hand, they had undoubted 
marks of great antiquity, which every 
tourist could appreciate, such as a pair of 
ram’s horns on the bust of Moses which 
adorned one side of the coin, and real ex- 
tracts from Moses’s writings on the other 
side. These well-known characteristics 
of Mosaic coins were tound to be very 
convincing. 

An inscription of Moses’s time, indeed 
of Moses’s own construction, was pro- 
duced, it is true, about thirteen years ago. 
It was said to have been found at Madeba, 
about forty-five miles east of Jerusalem, 
but its rovenance was not traced further 
back than M. Shapira’s curiosity shop in 
Jerusalem. Madeba probably suggested 
itself as a proper place for an inscription 
when the first rumor of the Moabite stone 
at Dhiban was heard, for Dibon and Me- 
deba are mentioned together, each for the 
first time, in an archaic verse in Num- 
bers (xxi. 30); and as that verse tells of 
Moses’s victories, the evident subject for 
an inscription at Madeba was a victory 
of Moses. M. Shapira had himself deci- 
phered and translated the inscription. 
Priority of importance over the Moabite 
stone itself was claimed for it, a fact 
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which, even after the lapse of many years, 
stirs M. Ganneau’s wrath. The date goo 
B.c. would have paled before 1450 B.c., 
and Mesha of Moab would have sunk 
into insignificance in the presence of 
Moses of Israel. M. Shapira made the 
stone speak as follows : — 


We drove them away, the people of Ar 
Moab, at the marsh ground ; there they made 
a thank-offering to God their King, and Jeshu- 
ren rejoiced, as also Moses their leader. 


So, at least, the Zimes says, printing 
Sir H. Lumley’s letter with that unusual 
spelling of Jeshurun. In the same letter 
the careful reader will find “Sinaitic” 
printed “ Siniatic;” and in Sir H. Lum- 
ley’s letter in the next number of the 
Times, “Phoenician” printed “ Phoene- 
cian.” These are just the sort of mis- 
takes by which an unskilful forger is de- 
tected; but their occurrence in the letter 
of a learned man in the columns of the 
greatest newspaper of the world may in- 
duce M. Ganneau to make less sure of 
some of his evidences of forgery. 

We have seen how Madeba may have 
come to be selected as the /ieu de nais- 
sance of this stone. In the same chapter 
of Numbers which suggested it, there is 
a quotation from that mysterious book 
which it is to be feared there is now no 
one capable of producing — “ the book of 
the wars of the Lord.” The quotation is 
this: “ What he did... at the stream of 
the brooks that goeth down to the dwell- 
ing of Ar, that lieth upon the border of 
Moab.” And in the passage of Joshua in 
which Medeba is mentioned (xiii.), we find 
“the city that is in the midst of the river, 
and all the plain of Medeba.” Here we 
have the origin of the facts of history and 
physical geography mentioned on the 
Madeba stone. There remains the use of 
the name “ Jeshurun” to consider. It is 
perhaps sufficient to say that excepting 
once in Isaiah, where our authorized ver- 
sion, 7mes-like, spells it wrong, it occurs 
only in that one book of the Old Testa- 
ment which is supposed to have been the 
chief study of M. Shapira and his learned 
friends, namely Deuteronomy. It may 
serve to connect this poetical record of 
the rocks more closely still with that 





Moses whom it names as the leader of 
Jeshurun, to notice that when the name 
does occur, as the title of Israel, it is 
found in the two magnificent poems which 
Moses recites in the last two chapters of 
the book. Thus the whole record is full 
of highly interesting coincidences. 

This inscription must have been a great 
disappointment to its author. It was pre- 
sumably put in hand at the time when the 
Moabite stone began to be talked about, 
and before it was sprung upon the world 
the alphabet of the Moabite stone was 
fairly well known. Unfortunately, the 
author of the Madeba inscription had 
selected, not unnaturally, the Sinaitic 
character, and had, in fact, reproduced a 
Nabathean inscription from Um er-Rus- 
sas, on which other people in modern 
times had practised; indeed, one skilful 
gentleman had taken in a German savant 
by inscribing a portion of it upside down. 
The Sinaitic character is so unlike that of 
the Moabite inscription, especially in the 
letters of the key words Moses and Moab, 
that the Mosaic record of the victory at 
Medeba had but a short course of au- 
thentic life. It may be remembered that 
when Captain Warren first sent for a 
squeeze of the Moabite stone, his messen- 
ger brought back a squeeze of a Naba- 
thean inscription, which Captain Warren 
promptly rejected. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot stop 
here, and pass on to other matters than 
the “new Moabite stone.” But there are 
a few words which, in the interests of 
truth and propriety, ought to be said, 
however unpleasant it may be to say them. 
Let M. Ganneau.tell us himself what Sir 
Henry Lumley did when M. Shapira 
showed him the precious piece of por- 
phyry at Jerusalem: — 

Celui-ci s’empressa d’en faire part au public 
dans un lettre qui parut dans le Zimes le 29 
Novembre, 1871, et qui fit tout d’abord grande 
impression. ... Hélas! l’on ne tarda guére 
a s’apercevoir qu’il en fallait singuli¢rement 
rabattre. Cette merveille qui se présentait 
comme la revanche d’Israél sur Moab, et qui 
ne prétendait a rien moins qu’a reléguer la 
stéle de Mesa au troisiéme place, n’était pas 
autre chose qu’un nouveau pastiche de /’in- 
scription nabatéenne d’Oumm er-Resds dont 
jai parlé plus haut. 
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Now look at the other side of the pic- 
ture. There is no such letter in the 
Times of 29th November, 1871, nor in any 
Times of that year. It was written in 
Jerusalem on 29th November, 1871, and 
sent to the Z7mes, but it did not appear. 
Sir H. Lumley came to England, showed 
the squeeze to Mr. Deutsch, and got such 
an opinion from him that he at once sent 
to the Zzmes to have his letter stopped. 
But on 26th January, 1872, to his surprise 
and annoyance, the letter appeared in the 
columns of the Zimes. M. Ganneau says 
of it: “Qui fit tout d’abord grande impres- 
sion... l'on ne tarda gudre a s’aperce- 
voir,” etc. Itis not easy to believe that 
what happened was this. On the next 
day, 27th January, 1872, a letter from Sir 
H. Lumley appeared in the Z7imes, dated 
26th January, stating that on his arrival 
in England after writing from Jerusalem 
in November, Mr. Deutsch had told him 
the squeeze showed the inscription to be, 
not Moabite or Pheenician (Z7zmes, Phee- 
necian), but Nabathean, and that a copy 
more or less complete of what — so far as 
he could judge from a mere tracing — 
seemed to be the same inscription, had 
appeared twice already. ‘I took imme- 
diate steps to withdraw my letter to you,” 
he proceeds, “ written under very differ- 
ent impressions, but unluckily, it seems 
to have crept into your columns after all.” 
Had M. Ganneau found a brother savant 
doing the sort of thing he has himself 
done in dealing with this matter, he would 
have told him in carefully pointed phrase- 
ology, that his date, and his “fit tout 
ad’ abord grande impression,” and his * Zon 
ne tarda guere a s' apercevoir,” etc., needed 
explanation quite as much as the scratches 
on the leather of the manuscript of Deu- 
teronomy. And he would have had pub- 
lic opinion with him. 

The seal of King David was offered to 
M. Clermont Ganneau, at Jerusalem, some 
eleven years ago, for ten francs. The 
illustrious French savant did not secure 
this unique treasure at this easy price, 
and it probably now forms the principal 
glory of some private collection of antiqui 
ties from the Holy Land. The inscription 
was in four lines, thirteen letters in all, 
and the interpretation was, “Servant of 
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Jehovah, David King.” In order to suit 
various tastes, the engraver had patron- 
ized various alphabets; there was a Phe- 
nician @,a Samaritan m#, a Rabbinic 4, a 
Latin /,a Maobite jod, and an English ¢. 
The inscription was legible enough, even 
though the engraver copied badly. The 
same cannot be said of the inscription on 
the sarcophagus of Samson, which is 
much the reverse of legible. The sar- 
cophagus is all gone but one side, a slab 
of lead about four feet long. Leaden 
sarcophagi of the Greek and Byzantine 
periods are not uncommon; visitors to 
the Louvre will remember a highly orna- 
mented example ona shelf on the Egyp- 
tian staircase, brought by M. Renan from 
Saida, with scrolls whose curious details 
are reproduced on some of the early En- 
glish sculptured stones. The inscription 
is incised, and consists of fifty letters ; 
they have a decided soupcon of the Moab- 
ite stone, but at the same time give the 
impression that the engraver had got hold 
of some such document as one of Mr. 
Isaac Taylor’s tables of various alphabets, 
and had let his eye wander. M. Ganneau 
does not profess to take the trouble to 
decipher the inscription, but remarks that 
the closing word is clearly Samson, “ writ- 
ten Chimchon.” It is evidently what we 
should reproduce as “Shmshon,” and the 
engraver, if he took the French spelling 
to imply a cheth, as it seems to do, would 
repudiate the ch with some indignation, 
M. Shapira brought it to England. It 
had no success here, and its owner then 
announced that he had brought it to show 
how easily a real forgery could be de- 
tected. The lead is undoubtedly of very 
considerable age, and M. Clermont Gan- 
neau shrewdly remarks that the cupola of 
the Mosque of Omar had been under re- 
pair about that time. He seems to have 
an intuitive perception of the likeliest 
means and instruments for forgery, which 
renders him a dangerous subject for a 
forger to practise on. 

On many accounts an inscription in 
Greek letters would be easier to make 
tolerably natural than one in Phoenician 
characters. The advantages of an attempt 
in this direction became evident some 
years ago to an acquaintance of M. Cler- 
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mont Ganneau, Martin Boulos by name, a 
worker in marble, who was accustomed to 
engrave epitaphs for the Jews’ cemetery. 
In 1871 M. Clermont Ganneau was fortu- 
nate enough to find in the foundations of an 
old Arab house, near the Mosque of Omar, 
a very remarkable Greek inscription, no 
less than the law excluding foreigners 
from Herod’s Temple on pain of death, 
copies of which are known to have been 
placed at various parts of the precincts. 
The inscription was complete: “ Let no 
foreigner pass within the precincts of the 
Temple. Any one found so doing will be 
guilty of his own death.” M. Clermont 
Ganneau spent a good deal of money in 
his endeavor to secure this stone, but in 
vain; the Mussulman owners of the house 
absolutely refused to allow the stone to 
be removed. He left Jerusalem for Con- 
stantinople, and the very day of his de- 
parture the Turkish governor had it taken 
out of the wall and carried to his quarters, 
where he received offers from “ the repre- 
sentatives of certain powers,” as M. Cler- 
mont Ganneau puts it, meaning certainly 
the hated Prussians, and probably the 
English too. The governor is said to 


have asked £2,000 sterling for it at first, 
and, later on, £1,500 Turk (about £1,380 


sterling) Afterwards he offered it to a 
Jew financier living in Paris, but the na- 
tional instinct did not incite the financier 
to make a sufficient financial exertion, and 
it now rests in the museum at Constanti- 
nople, of all places in the world. 

On M. Ganneau’s arrival at Constanti- 
nople, which took place fourteen years 
before he learned that the Temple inscrip- 
tion was there, Martin Boulos endeavored 
to provide some compensation for his loss 
of the stone. He found another copy of 
the law of Herod, built into the founda- 
tions of a wall, with the lines vertical, ex- 
actly as in the first case. There was a great 
deal of ceremony and secrecy about shew- 
ing the precious treasure to M. Ganneau’s 
correspondent. The hour fixed was five 
o’clock in the morning, that the governor 
might not get wind of what was going on. 
The place was an ass’s stable, in the wall 
of which the stone was embedded, and, to 
the terror of Martin and the proprietor, 
the ass began to bray. They stopped 
that by pulling his tail — an infallible rem- 
edy, it seems — and at last they saw the 
stone. What passed we are not told, but 
Martin was encouraged to proceed with 
the negotiation, and-in a few days he 
brought the stone in triumph to M. Gan- 
neau’s friend. That gentleman was ready. 
He told Martin that it was a-forgery, so 
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frankly and so conclusively, that Martin 
fled, and left the spoil in M. Ganneau’s 
friend’s possession. The photographic 
reproduction of Martin’s stone shows that 
the Greek letters are very boldly and well 
cut, and are, for the most part, correct; 
and yet, handsome as the inscription 
looks, the blunders in the details of let- 
ters are so frequent that only two words 
out of twenty-two are Greek words, and 
they are so short — only three letters and 
two respectively —that their correctness 
is no doubt accidental. It was scarcely 
necessary to warn the scientific world 
against performances such as this. An 
idea of Martin’s inscription may be given 
in English capitals, without making any 
special type for the purpose ; it would be 
necessary to make special type for a full 
description, since some of his letters are 
not Greek letters at all. Taking the first 
three words of the warning notice, “ Let 
no foreigner,” Martin, at his best, would 
have produced something of this kind: 
“LEI NO EOBEICNEP.” He would 
have been in good company in making T 
into I, for either Captain Warren, of the 
Palestine Exploration, or the sculptor who 
cut the beautiful inscription, in Greek let- 
ters, to Titus AZlius Adrianus Antoninus, 
on a pedestal in a garden at Saida, made 
exactly that mistake, giving Axutokraiori 
for Autokratori. 

The Moabite pottery, which began to 
come over to England in 1872, must be 
fresh still in the minds of those who 
take an interest in these matters. It was 
some of it very fresh when it came. Af- 
ter a certain time devoted to careful 
consideration, a fashion which English 
learned men follow as being preferable to 
the course of rushing upon a thing, or its 
possessor, with a wild shriek of Faxs- 
saire! the Moabite pottery was con- 
demned. Its owner, M. Shapira, had, 
meanwhile, been more fortunate in Ger- 
many, where the new emperor provided 
the money for the purchase of a large col- 
lection, some seventeen hundred pieces, 
at the moderate average of £2 a piece. 
To this step the emperor was led by the 
opinion of a very learned man, M. Schlott- 
mann, who declared the things to be 
authentic. M. Clermont Ganneau does 
not let M. Schlottmann down easy. 

There can be no doubt that the English 
officers of the Exploration Fund in Jeru- 
salem came to the conclusion that the first 
specimens of the pottery examined by 
them there were genuine. They sent over 
sketches and descriptions, and expressed 
themselves as quite convinced. M. Gan- 
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neau refers especially to a letter in the 
Atheneum of 2nd November, 1872, in 
which “ M. Drake se prononce formelle- 
ment pour l’authenticité,” insisting on the 
variety of execution and of style, which 
implied various hands and various epochs, 
on the intimate knowledge shown of 
phallic rites, and on the high esteem in 
which M. Shapira was held by all the 
Protestant community of Jerusalem, that 
gentleman being aconverted Jew. It will 
be seen from this recapitulation of Mr. 
Drake’s arguments that the hint given in 
the Bible of the cu#/tus of Baal Peor had 
been made full use of by the makers and 
the decorators of the Moabite pottery. 
The result was that the early Moabites 
were credited with some abominable ob- 
scenities in their common household 
ware. It is interesting to note that the 
Book of Numbers passes straight on from 
the mention of Dibon and Medeba to 
the story of Balaam, with its immediate 
sequel in the evil practices connected with 
Baal Peor. Thus the inspiration of the 
new Moabite stone and of the Moabite 
pottery probably came from a study of 
this limited portion of tie wanderings of 
Israel. 

Mr. Conder also took an optimist view 
of the pottery. He recognized Astarte in 


a horned goddess, he found specimens of 
the Biblical ceraphim, an image of a phee- 


nix, a Midianite priapus, and so on. He 
read on one piece the name Jehovah. 

The committee of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund asked the opinion of M. Cler- 
mont Ganneau. He answered that, in his 
opinion, the things were forgeries from 
first to last. The pottery was covered 
with inscriptions, in characters the same 
—or meant to be the same —as those of 
the Moabite stone. But they were badly 
copied, and they were combined in such 
a manner as not to make translatable 
words. The style of the letters struck 
M. Clermont Ganneau as resembling that 
of a copy which Selim el-Qari had made 
for him of some lines of the Moabite 
stone, and he put the forgery down to 
this former ally of his. All through M. 
Ganneau’s discoveries of forgery, it has 
been of inestimable service to him that he 
has known so well the ways of Jerusalem 
rascals. 

In the case of this pottery, as in other 
instances adduced by M. Ganneau, the 
impression conveyed by his book is that 
he was the one wise man, A¢hanasius 
contra mundum. But Mr. Drake himself 
had said, in writing to the Atheneum, 
that, except in Jerusalem, people every- 
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where attacked the pottery as false. And 
the Atheneum affixed an editorial note to 
Mr. Drake’s letter quoted by M. Ganneau 
— M. Ganneau makes no reference to this 
editorial note—to the effect that they 
printed the letter for what it might be 
worth, that the Germans (Dr. Socin) were 
the first to use the word forgery, that only 
one German of repute had “gone in” for 
its genuineness and attempted a transla- 
tion of the inscriptions, and that even he 
confessed that the attempt had not satis- 
fied him. 

M. Ganneau returned to Jerusalem to- 
wards the end of 1873, sent there on an 
archeological mission by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. ‘Je savais d’avance, 
je puis le dire, ce que j’allais trouver a 
Jérusalem,” he tells us, but we do not 
gather whether his knowledge was the 
fruit of early experiences or was pure the- 
ory. His first step was to endeavor to 
obtain a sight of the new collection of 
Moabite pottery which M. Shapira was 
getting together from the friendly Bedawin 
of the land of Moab. The search insti- 
tuted by these gentry when they heard 
that the first batch had sold for £3,000 
appeared to be greatly blessed. The pots 
came in by the hundred. Moab was al- 
ways a fertile land, and its fecundity was 
found to extend to works of art, early art, 
art scarcely worth the name of art, but 
priceless from its hoar antiquity. M. 
Shapira had, of course, heard that his 
would-be visitor had condemned the things 
which some of the English critics had 
believed and the practical Germans had 
bought, and he declined to allow his treas- 
ures to be polluted by the eye or the hand 
of such a sceptic. But M. Shapira was 
under great obligations to Mr. Drake, who 
knew the collections well, and M. Gan- 
neau persuaded Mr. Drake to persuade 
M. Shapira to take off the embargo and 
let him see them. M. Ganneau tells us 
that he had confided to Mr. Drake his 
real object, and had succeeded in shaking 
his belief in the authenticity of the things. 
Mr. Drake himself has told us that it was 
impossible not to notice and be struck by 
the great difference between the first 
batch of pottery and that which followed. 
The first specimens were good ware, and 
had few inscriptions; the latter were of 
very poor texture, and were covered with 
inscriptions. Some of the earlier pieces 
were almost certainly old, whatever else 
they might be or not be. The two coun- 
ter-plotters were ushered into a large room 
full of figures, vases, and all manner of 
articles of pottery, covered with inscrip- 
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tions in Moabite characters, the whole 
thing in such profusion as was itself the 
most convincing evidence of fabrication. 
The workmanship was of the rudest de- 
scription, not with an archaic rudeness, 
which is honest, telling, and real, but with 
that vulgar rudeness which speaks of de- 
based or fraudulent art. The French sa- 
vant can think of nothing better to com- 
pare with the sight that met his eyes than 
a collection of gingerbread men on a stall 
at a village fair, and the comparison is 
graphic and true. He recognized at once 
the style of Selim, some of whose works 
of art he had already in his possession — 
how or when acquired we do not learn, 
for we are not here dealing with the ques- 
tion of inscriptions. M. Shapira allowed 
him to examine the pieces closely, and he 
found that the clay was that in ordinary 
use at the present day among the potters 
of Jerusalem, and that in some cases it 
was scarcely baked. There was even the 
impression of the coarse linen on which it 
had been laid when fresh —though how 
that proved it modern M. Ganneau does 
not say. In short, of the whole collection 
— “dont M. Shapira, ses premiéres hési- 
tations une fois vaincues, nous avait fait 
du reste les honneurs avec une complai- 
sance que je me plais & reconnaitre ” — 
‘there was not one piece which could be 
considered real. Mr. Ganneau told Mr. 
Drake, as they left the house, that the 
only authentic thing he had seen was a 
live ostrich, and that, as for the pottery, 
the only thing left was to look for the 
potter. Of Arab potters there were not 
more than six in Jerusalem, so the field 
of investigation was not large. 

His first attempt was upon a day labor- 
er, Abou Mansoura, whom he questioned 
with extreme care not to arouse his sus- 
picions. Abou Mansoura set him on the 
track by telling him that he had worked 
for a Christian called Selim-el-Qari, who 
made statues and vases of clay, with in- 
scriptions. He had given up working for 
him, and mentioned Bakir-el-Masri as Se- 
lim’s present potter. Bakir said he had 
never worked for Selim, but a young ap- 
prentice of his, Hassan, had formerly 
worked with another potter, Ahmed, and 
this Ahmed had business relations with 
Selim. From Hassan M. Ganneau learned 
the whole story. Selim got his clay from 
Ahmed, made it into men, dogs, and 
women — that was Hassan’s order of merit 
— with their noses, feet, hands, and busts 
covered with writing. He then sent them 
to Ahmed to be baked. Vases, which 
required the wheel, Ahmed made, and Se- 





lim inscribed them, and then they were 
baked. Hassan’s function was to carry 
the things backwards and forwards. This 
he did after sunset, concealing them un- 
der a long cloak which he wore, but he 
was so much afraid of being stopped by 
some patrol that he left Ahmed’s service. 
The pieces were all counted with minute 
accuracy, and if one got broken the frag- 
ments were collected with the utmost 
care. On one occasion Hassan had 
dropped a very small piece, one of the 
tesserx, and Selim gave a little boy who 
picked it up the important sum of eight 
sous. On some occasions, when Hassan 
brought the things to Selim’s house, Se- 
lim plunged them in water, telling him it 
was to age them. 

Mr. Drake, who stood to his favorable 
opinion of the first batch of Moabite pot- 
tery, reported on by him and purchased 
by the emperor William, took M. Gan- 
neau’s view of the second batch, and en- 
tered upon a similar investigation. He, 
too, got hold of Abou Mansoura, and 
obtained from him information which he 
got him to declare before the English 
consul. 

These things M. Ganneau laid before 
the world in a letter published in the 
Atheneum on the 24th January, 1874, and 
here again we get the impression that he 
was the first in the field, was, indeed, the 
sole discoverer. But early in November 
of the previous year Mr. Drake had 
learned from some Bedawin that written 
jars were made in Jerusalem, transported 
to Moab, buried there, and shown to M. 
Shapira as found in caves. This he com- 
municated privately to the committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in a letter 
written on November 11th. On Novem- 
ber 12th, M. Ganneau wrote a letter to the 
secretary of the Fund, in which was a 
statement that he was on the track of the 
pottery. Thus Mr. Drake had that frio- 
vité which M. Ganneau claimed with such 
amusing anxiety, and such curious insinu- 
ations, in the matter of the Moabite stone 
in his letter to the Zz#zes, 22nd March, 
1870. 

When the Atheneum in due course 
made its appearance in Jerusalem, there 
was consternation there. M. Weser, who 
had been instrumental in procuring the 
first batch of pottery for the Prussian 
government, questioned the witnesses, 
and got a very different account from 
them. He then proposed to M. Ganneau 
that they and the witnesses should meet 
in the presence of Mr. Drake and have it 
out. In answer to M. Ganneau’s direct 
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question, M. Weser said—as M. Gan- 
neau tells us—that the inquiry was en- 
tirely a personal one, and of a character 
strictly private, and on that assurance M. 
Ganneau fell into the trap. He tells us 
that, as he learned afterwards, the inquiry 
was absolutely official, undertaken, on an 
imperative order from the Prussian gov- 
ernment, under the directicn of Dr. Ker- 
sten, the German consul at Jerusalem. 
He describes what happened with dra- 
matic force. Mr. Drake and Lieut. Con- 
der provided the place of meeting, M. 
Ganneau took with him his artist, and M. 
Weser was accompanied by M. Duisberg, 
an honorable grocer of Jerusalem deco- 
rated by the Bavarian government, who 
has enriched the Museum of Stuttgart 
with Moabite pottery, and by one Serapion 
as interpreter, a Levantine, an emp/loyé of 
the German consulate, of whom M. Gan- 
neau remarks that he has since been 
cashiered. The witnesses were called in 
one by one. You might have thought you 
were reading the “ Thousand and Second 
Night.” Hassan was in floods of tears. 
He declared on oath that the “ Khawadja 
au cheval blanc,” there present, that is to 
say M. Ganneau, had entrapped him and 
kept him locked up, had beaten him, and 
threatened him with death, to make him 
tell the tale he told him to tell. Next 
came Abd-el-Bagi, that is to say, Abou 
Mansoura. We are not told that he was 
He 


in tears, but he swore strong oaths. 
swore by Allah and the triple divorce that 
the said Khawadja had come to him voler 
sa langue, and to make him repeat word 
for word the tale he had thereupon told 


to Mr. Drake and declared before the 
English consul. Bakir came next and 
swore by oaths the most holy that Hassan 
came to him after his interview with M. 
Ganneau and told him just the same pite- 
ous tale that he had now told in that 
honorable presence. The third potter, 
Ahmed, swore solemnly that he did not 
even know Selim, and with an exuberance 
of completeness declared that he had 
never done work for any one of that name. 
But that was nothing to what was to come. 
Selim, the very Selim-el-Qari himself, 
the culprit whose evil deeds M. Ganneau 
had so triumphantly detected, Selim ap- 
peared. That his appearance was not 
altogether voluntary we gather from M. 
Ganneau, who tells us that, though an 
Ottoman subject, he had been arrested 
without ceremony and imprisoned at the 
German consulate, the same arbitrary 
authority having carried out a domiciliary 
search at his house without finding any- 
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thing suspicious — “le drédle, se sentant 
menacé, avait di prendre ses précau- 
tions.” It should be added that some 
time later a like visit, instituted by the 
next German consul, Baron Miinchausen, 
discovered a Moabite image. Selim, then, 
appeared. He pathetically declared his 
innocence, and then turned suddenly to 
his accuser “ avec un mouvement oratoire 
qui ne manquait pas d’une certaine am- 
pleur.” This was what Selim said: “M. 
Ganneau met me two months ago in the 
street, near the Greek convent, and prom- 
ised me a hundred pounds if I would de- 
clare that the potteries of M. Shapira 
were false, and were fabricated by M. 
Shapira and myself.” “Ce coup de théa- 
tre était vraiment du dernier comique,” 
M. Ganneau adds, with an appreciative 
sense of the humor of the situation with 
which his readers would scarcely credit 
him. Of course, to persons not infected 
with the odium Moabiticum the story told 
by the witnesses was incredible; but even 
those who disbelieved it laughed at it as 
an excellent joke, and some, no doubt, 
found a certain sly enjoyment in the dis- 
comfiture of the savant. M. Ganneau 
deals with those from whom he differs in 
a manner which renders it less difficult 
than from his knowledge and position it 
ought to be to raise a laugh at his ex- 
pense. 

It is not without a sensation of lively 
amusement that we find M. Ganneau rely- 
ing, after all, on the evidence of Selim’s 
words, or rather hints. In the summer 
of 1877 it would seem that Selim had a 
desire to visit Paris, and it appears to 
have occurred to him that he might as 
well travel at his former employer’s ex- 
pense. Accordingly, he wrote to M. Gan- 
neau to say that M. Shapira and he had 
fallen out over some payments, and that 
he, Selim, wished to ruin M. Shapira, as 
M. Shapira had ruined him. If M. Gan- 
neau wished to have the whole pack of 
lies shown up from beginning to end, he 
was to send him money for the journey 
from Jerusalem to Paris. This letter M. 
Ganneau prints in full, as evidence that 
the pottery was a forgery. It does not 
mention pottery at all. It speaks of an- 
tiquities generally, and, as it is clear that 
there had long been dealings in antiqui- 
ties, the reference may be to a 
else than the pottery. The letter is veile 
and subtle, and tells nothing. If Selim 
had got his journey money and come to 
Paris, and told a circumstantial tale of 
forgery, there would still have been people 
foolish and mean enough to say, that the 
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one occasion on which he reaily told the 
truth was that which M. Ganneau has 
likened to “the thousand and second 
night.” 

All this work of carving inscriptions on 
stones, incising them on lead, impressing 
them on pottery, and engraving them on 
gems, required persons skilled in manual 
labor, and such persons were naturally 
not quite equal to the task of reproducing 
with sufficient exactness the archaic form 
and disposition of the letters, and of in- 
venting likely inscriptions. For complete 
success scholars and men of letters were 
required, and the work must be done in 
secret, without the intervention of persons 
in a position to be bribed or likely to be- 
come talkative in their cups. As time 
went on, those who were bent on making 
some really grand coup appear to have 
seen that the only kind of forgery which 
would meet the exigencies of the case 
was the forgery of a manuscript. Unfor- 
tunately, there was an inherent difficulty 
in the way of a Davidic or a Mosaic doc- 
ument, the nature of the material. With 


a good block of basalt the only question 
was the genuineness of the lettering; with 
papyri, dates reaching very far back in- 
deed are accepted without hesitation; but 


with a roll of leather there came the disa- 
greeable question, which any ignoramus 
could ask, and every one would be sure 
to ask, how had the material survived ? 
No doubt the secret council which con- 
sidered the whole matter knew a good 
many examples of rolls being bought for 
four or five centuries older than they 
really were, and they may have thought 
that Western credulity, which had accept- 
ed so much, could accept a few centuries 
more. However that may be, the order 
was given. A manuscript was to be pro- 
duced in the same character as the in- 
scription on the Moabite stone. It was 
to be a Biblical manuscript, but no slavish 
copy of any book of the Bible. Whether 
the conspirators, familiar with our Greek 
names for some of the books of the Pen- 
tateuch, had a sly intention in their selec- 
tion no one can say; but the fact is there, 
that they selected the book we call Deu- 
teronomy, and proceeded to make it as- 
sume the position of a second edition. 
The labor of acquiring a sufficient precis- 
ion in the Moabite alphabet must have 
been great. Supposing this difficulty sur- 
mounted, the work of dictating an amend- 
ed book of Deuteronomy, in language 
sufficiently archaic to pass undetected un- 
der the eyes of the most learned persons 
the Western world had at its disposal, 
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might well have made the most sanguine 
Eastern despair. But there was courage 
as well as skill among the allies. The 
third difficulty, the material, they must 
have known to be, on the face of it, at 
least as great as either of the other two, 
It would appear that they got synagogue 
rolls of undoubted and considerable an- 
tiquity, and with broad margins, and they 
cut off the margins to form the corpus of 
their last and greatest experiment. The 
outer edge of the old and worn roll was, 
of course, ragged; they seem to have 
been unable to grapple with the difficulty 
of causing the cleanness of their new edge 
todisappear. Further, the roll from which 
they cut the margins had lines run with a 
pointer across its width, to divide it with 
proper spaces for the columns of manu- 
script, and these ineradicable lines, im- 
pressed into the material of the leather, 
remained on the margins they cut off. 
They boiled the leather in fat, put it into 
the ashes, and maltreated it in every im- 
aginable way to make it look old, but they 
so far forgot themselves as to leave it 
supple. All having been duly completed, 
they prepared the historical and geograph- 
ical facts of its discovery. A Bedouin 
had found it in a cave many years ago, 
near Aroer, on the river Arnon, on the 
north border of Moab. It was wrapped 
in dark-colored linen, embalmed after the 
manner of Egyptian mummies. The for- 
tunate fipder kept it as a talisman for a 
considerable time. Atlength it came into 
M. Shapira’s hands at the modest cost of 
a few shillings. Its talismanic properties 
had evidently proved to be apocryphal. 

The new possessor of the manuscript 
saw in it something more than a discred- 
ited talismsn. It was nothing less than 
an early — perhaps original — manuscript 
of the book of Deuteronomy, written in 
the same character as that of the Moabite 
stone, to which the date goo B.c. had been 
assigned. The value of such a document 
was beyond calculation; M. Shapira gave 
up the attempt and put it at £1,000,000. 
For this sum the British Museum could 
have it, or, presumably, any great insti- 
tution. It was brought first to the British 
Museum, in July, 1883. 

M. Ganneau saw an announcement in 
the newspapers that this precious relic 
had come to London, but the name of its 
owner was not mentioned. He wrote, on 
the Ist of August, to the French minister 
of public instruction, stating that he had 
reasons for holding the document in sus- 
picion until the fullest examination should 
be made; that it might prove to be yet one 
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more of the frauds to which the discovery 
of the Moabite stone had given rise; and 
that there might be some connection of 
origin between it and the pseudo-Moabite 
pottery purchased some years before by 
the emperor of Germany—so M. Gan- 
neau describes that potentate — which he 
had shown to be absolutely apocryphal. 
The result, he adds, fully confirmed his 
doubts. The remark must occur to the 
reader that M. Ganneau had no priority 
or monopoly of doubt, as he seems to 
imagine. What he said to the minister of 
public instruction was just what the great 
mass of people who knew anything about 
such matters had said in’ England from 
the first. The manuscript required, of 
course, careful examination ; but the only 
real question was where would the first 
clear evidence be found that the forgers 
had outwitted themselves. No doubt 
there were people who were ready to be- 
lieve the possibility of the existence of 
such a document, but they were not among 
those who know what manuscripts are, 
Captain Conder wrote a very-sensible let- 
ter to the Zi%mes, pointing out that our 
earliest Hebrew manuscript is not older 
than the seventh century after Christ, and 
that the famous Samaritan rol] at She- 
chem, which he had more than once ex- 


amined, dating possibly from the sixth 
century, is in a very different state from 


the Shapira manuscript. People had 
been inclined to argue from papyrus to 
leather. He informed those who did not 
know more about papyri than that some 
were supposed to be three and four thou- 
sand years old, that it was only in the dry 
and rairless Theban desert that such ex- 
amples were known, and that their state 
before they were unrolled was something 
as unlike as possible to the complaisant 
leather of the original of Deuteronomy. 
Papyrus and parchment both were used 
by the Assyrians and the Accadians, and 
not a fragment of either was known to 
survive. And yet here in Moab, adistrict 
with a rainfall of twenty inches, a mass of 
comparatively supple rolls of leather was 
found, written in characters which pre- 
ceded the square Hebrew, so that the 
manuscript must be at least two thousand 
years old. That was the tone taken by 
those who knew about such things, and it 
is absurd for M. Ganneau to write as if 
he had any priority or monopoly of insight 
into the truth. . 

The minister of public instruction gave 
M. Ganneau a mission to England to ex- 
amine and report upon the manuscript. 
It had been committed for that purpose 
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by the Museum authorities to Dr. Gins- 
burg, who had been at work upon it a 
fortnight when M. Ganneau arrived, and 
had not finished with it. Imagine an En- 
glishman going under such circumstances 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale or the 
Louvre, and expecting to be allowed to 
examine the manuscript. Nothing can be 
more polite and obliging than the authori- 
ties of those institutions, but they would 
know how to indicate that the document 
was Closely engaged under official exami- 
nation, and that at present it was not to 
be seen. If the Englishman, after such 
an answer, persisted, and quoted his offi- 
cial mission, they would have no difficulty 
in indicating their feeling that the minis- 
ter who gave the mission, and the person 
who attempted to execute it, were just a 
little forward. 

No such reception was accorded to M. 
Ganneau, and yet he writes of what hap- 
pened with additional gall in his ink and 
a special point to his pen. Indeed, from 
the moment that Dr. Ginsburg appears 
upon the scene, we feel that we have got 
at the final cause of M. Ganneau’s little 
book. There is a bath well known at 
hydropathic establishments, called “the 
sharp needle,” where the sufferer is sur- 
rounded by coils of pipes full of little 
holes, from which issues a countless and 
continuous shower of icy darts when the 
torturer gives a twist to the screw. The 
relations between the apparatus and the 
bather are much the same as those be- 
tween this portion of M. Ganneau’s book 
and Dr. Ginsburg. The bath, it may be 
remarked, is much enjoyed by some peo- 
ple, and it does them a great deal of good. 
M. Ganneau came to the British Museum, 
and was introduced to the room in which 
were Dr. Ginsburg, the manuscript, and 
—M. Shapira. He was received with 
marked coolness. He explained that he 
had come to study the document; that, 
in order not to interfere with Dr. Gins- 
burg’s “ priority ” in the matter of text, he 
would confine himself entirely to the ma- 
terial, and that he only asked for one 
hour’s study. Dr. Ginsburg allowed him 
to look at two or three of the fragments, 
and promised to let him know next day 
but one whether the request could be 
granted. Some of the fragments were 
displayed in a glass case, and these he, 
like the rest of the world, could look at as 
long as he pleased, though not, of course, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
That is the manner in which most of us 
have to examine things supposed to be of 
great value and perishable. 
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When M. Ganneau returned to the Mu- 
seum, the principal librarian told him 
that, to his great regret, he could not sub 
mit the fragments to him, for M. Shapira 
absolutely refused to allow him to do so. 
That this was M. Shapira’s strict right 
M. Ganneau allows, but he proceeds: 
“L’on pourrait se demander seulement 
pourquoi le Dr. Ginsburg et l’administra- 
tion du British Museum ont cru pouvoir 
de préter A une pareille récusation. Il ne 
m’appartient pas de répondre A cette déli- 
cate question.” There is clearly more 
than one usage of the word d@é/icate, but 
the answer is a very simple one; what 
else could they do? It must be remem- 
bered, too, that their visitor was an old 
acquaintance, whose desire for priorité 
was well known, and it was pretty certain 
that he would interrupt the cautious and 
complete investigation by some public 
announcement, “une note destinée 4 me 
faire prendre date et & m/’assurer la prio- 
rité de la découverte et de l’interpréta- 
tion,” as he said in his letter to the 77mes 
in connection with the Moabite stone. 
In fact, this was what actually happened. 
He complains, with various insinuations, 
that he was not allowed by special favor 
to examine the leather; but, after all, he 
was allowed to examine it by special favor 
of Dr. Ginsburg, and by the general lib- 
erality of the authorities of the Museum, 
to an extent quite sufficient for his pur- 
pose. The fragments in Dr. Ginsburg’s 
hands and those in the glass case told 
their story to him quite clearly, and he 
lost no time in proceeding “a me faire 
prendre date.” He wrote to the Zimes, 
on August 18, along letter which appeared 
on August 21, stating that the manuscript 
was a forgery, written on leather cut off 
the margin of a synagogue roll, as was 
shown by the fact that there were lines 
running across the leather which had 
served to divide the whole original scroll 
into convenient. columns, and that the 
forger had written across these lines as if 
they had not been present. The scraps 
of margin had been sewn together to make 
a continuous piece. An evening journal 
has slyly suggested that if Selim had been 
present he would have explained that 
Moses, being a great economist, used the 
margins of a roll of Genesis for writing 
Deuteronomy. No doubt it might be 
maintained in sober earnest that if it was 
possible for leather of that age to exist 
still, the facts of its having one edge cut 
clean and of lines being impressed upon 
it across the writing were not inconsistent 
with conceivable circumstancés. If that 
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was all there was to say against the man- 
uscript, its defenders were not reduced to 
that utter despair to which M. Ganneau 
claims to have reduced them. Fortunate- 
ly, in the same number of the Zimes, 
there appeared the letter from Mr. Con- 
der above described, which dealt a much 
severer blow than that of M. Ganneau, 
and from a more scientific side. 

The hasty publication of the fact ob- 
served by M. Ganneau coincided with the 
completion of Dr. Ginsburg’s labors. As 
though no such person had intervened, 
Dr. Ginsburg allowed his translation of 
the closing portions of the manuscript to 
appear in the Zimes, and sent to the 
authorities of the British Museum his 
report on the document, dated August 22, 
1883, the day after M. Ganneau’s letter 
appeared in the Zimes. Dr. Ginsburg de- 
clared it a forgery both on external and on 
internal evidence. The external evidence 
was that already announced by M. Gan- 
neau, but he was able to add the very im- 
portant fact without which M. Ganneau’s 
statement loses much of the force it would 
have had, that rolls of just such leather, 
with margins of the right widtb, were 
bought by the British Museum from M. 
Shapira in 1877, the year in which he 
became possessed of the manuscript, and 
that in one of these rolls a piece of the 
margin had been cut off and sewn on 
again. Now, in reporting thus, Dr. Gins- 
burg did not allude to M. Ganneau. It 
would have been a simple matter to say a 
few graceful words of the eminent French 
savant to whom he had shown some of 
the fragments ; had the circumstances of 
the two men been reversed, M. Ganneau, 
in reporting, would have managed to make 
the other wish he had not been in such a 
hurry to put in his claim for priority. But 
Dr. Ginsburg did not even allude to M. 
Ganneau, and he suffers for it. There is 
a paragraph on page 232 of M. Ganneau’s 
little book which, from the concentration 
of its venom, must probably take rank as 
his chef d’auvre. Wewillnot give him 
the pleasure of seeing it on these pages. 

The other ground, the internal evidence, 
was in itself more interesting; and here 
Dr. Ginsburg’s three weeks’ study almost 
found its justification. The book had 
remarkable variations from the received 
Deuteronomy, the object of several of 
them being obvious; it was dictated by 
some one who learned his Hebrew in the 
north of Europe, to two scribes, neither 
of whom was perfect in the alphabet of 
the Moabite stone; and the dictator either 
was careless in his revision or was him- 
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self not well practised in the alphabet, for 
gross blunders were allowed to remain. 
Gross, by the way, only too aptly charac- 
terizes the example given by Dr. Gins- 
burg. 

It has seemed necessary to speak of 
some parts of M. Ganneau’s amusing little 
book in a manner very different from that 
in which it would be natural and pleasant 
to speak of anything done by one who has 
so many claims on the regard of the sci- 
entific world. The necessity of speaking 
more strongly still of his remarks in con- 
nection with M. Shapira’s suicide warns 
us off that painful subject. 

G. F. BROWNE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


** Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown, 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 


For man is man, and master of his fate.”’ : 
— Enid. 


CHAPTER II. 
(continued.) 


THE pair had made an early start. 
Five miles of the flat had been covered 
on ponies, which had subsequently been 
hobbled and turned loose to graze. It 
was in a delightful sense of freedom that 
the young men stretched their legs, and 
set their faces to breast the first slopes of 
the hills. As for Peter, he plodded along 
behind, bearing the rifle, and with a game- 
bag slung across his,shoulders, containing 
whisky and sherry flasks, with the mate- 
rials for luncheon. Peter’s ordinary call- 
ing was that of a sea-fisherman : he usually 
listed with a shooting-staff for the short 
shooting season; though this year the 
wages that were offered by Moray had 
tempted him to engage at the beginning 
of the summer. 

Venables had got himself up in a kilt, 
which draped his lithe figure picturesquely 
enough; and as he strode forward, al- 
though there was a long day before them, 
he sprang from tussock to tussock on the 
damp ground like a roebuck. As for 
Leslie, a loose shooting-coat and bagg 
knickerbockers half served to conceal any 
superfluity of flesh. But if his companion 
cut out the running, Leslie seemed likely 
to stay tolerably well; and indeed he was 
no novice in pedestrianism. Both one 
and the other had done good work in the 
Alps; and Leslie, weight and size not- 
withstanding, which somewhat unfitted 





him for crawling after deer, had been one 
of the first to scale the Aiguille de Taléfre. 

“You can’t possibly reproach me with 
premature curiosity, Master Jack; but 
may | ask now, without indiscretion, what 
is the meaning of the rifle with which 
Peter is encumbered?” 

“ Certainly ; and I owe you many apolo- 
gies for not having anticipated your ques- 
tion. But there was something dramati- 
cally sensational in the blind confidence 
with which sense was following the lead 
of folly into the wilderness ; and besides, 
the betting is a hundred to ten that the 
rifle may never be brought into requisi- 
tion, You remember how Donald in his 
‘cracks’ the other night turned the con- 
versation on the goats of Balgarroch.” 

“Qh, that’s what we’re after! That’s 
what sent us on this wild-goose — I beg 
pardon —on this wild-goat chase! For 
Donald, if I remember aright, remarked 
by way of postscript, that the goats were 
unapproachable; and the proof is, that 
the patriarch, if rumor is to be credited, 
may have been born anywhere between 
now and the rising of the ’45.” 

““¢ Must have been born,’ you mean to 
say. The older he is, the greater the cer- 
tainty that he must be falling back by this 
time into his second childhood. And of 
course, so long as there was a deer on 
the hills, no one of the deer-stalkers has 
dreamed of going after him. Long im- 
punity must have bred the confidence I 
hope to abuse.” 

“Sayitis so. But going after a famil 
party of wild goats over the braes of Bal- 
garroch must be like looking for a lot of 
needles in a bundle of hay.” 

“1 don’t know that. Donald said that 
at this season, when the hill grazing is 
fresh, they stick pretty much to the preci- 
pices to the west of Lochrosque; and 
somehow, and in spite of the laird, I have 
a presentiment that we shall have a shot 
before the day is over. Anyhow, if I miss 
the mark, there is nobody to laugh; for I 
breathed nothing of any possible inten- 
tions to Glenconan, and Peteris much too 
idiotic to see anything. The secret is 
safe with you, I am sure, for I know that 
‘ Brutus is an honorable man.’” 

Brutus laughed, and silently assented, 
The walking each moment was becoming 
more severe, and both the men were in- 
clined to husband their breath. 

It was lucky indeed that they were in 
fair condition. Venables had scarcely 
turned a hair, though he began to go more 
like a human being than a chamois; and 
as for Leslie, if he showed greater signs 
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of exertion, strength and pluck pulled him 
steadily through. They plunged through 
yielding peat-bogs up to the ankles, thread- 
ing with many turns and precautions an 
intricate network of trenches and moss- 
pits. They climbed hills where every- 
thing was slippery after the rain, from the 
roots of the heather plants to the surfaces 
of the flatstones. And shoulder to shoul- 
der they stemmed the strength of streams, 
where the rush of the waters rose nearly to 
mid-thigh, and the shifting stones in the 
bottom gave treacherous foothold. The 
very sounds of animated nature were 
either wild or melancholy, in sad harmony 
with the solitude of those desolate wastes. 
The grouse brood fluttered up almost un- 
der their feet as they plunged their way 
through some patch of heather. The 
mountain hare started up among the shin- 
gle and boulders, where she had been 
crouching in faith in the similarity of her 
color. There was the piping of the lonely 
little moor-birds, and the shrill whistle of 
the shy curlew; and everywhere was the 
plaintive bleating of the sheep, gathered 
for the most part out of sight in the shel- 
tered corries —for the ground they were 
then traversing lay beyond the limits of 
the deer-forest. 

Both Venables and Leslie were glad 
enough to see the game-bag unslung and 
unpacked on the shore of Lochrosque. 
Bread and beef, cheese and oatcakes, 
were spread on the greensward, and Peter 
played an admirable clasp-knife, by way of 
symphony to the creditable performance 
of his masters. The day was still young, 
and there was time before them. Pipes 
and repose were veritable wisdom. 

* Besides,” as Venables remarked, “ the 
worst of the work is over. I never was 
strong in figures, but we must have 
climbed two, or three, or six thousand feet, 
as the case may be.” 

Mr. Venables’s estimates might have 
been more exact, but it was evident, never- 
theless, that they had attained a considera- 
ble altitude. Lochrosque was very mucha 
counterpart of Lochconan, infinitely more 
gloomy, but decidedly less grand. There 
was not a sign of a tree about its banks; 
and the heather had given place to coarse 
grass and granite dédris. Hereand there 
the low, flat banks were broken by weath- 
er-beaten rocks, that seemed to have been 
hurled by some concussion from the 
heights above, and to have come bounding 
and rolling down the slopes, till they 
checked themselves at the bottom of the 
basin ; while on the opposite side to where 
our friends were sitting, hill rose behind 





hill. There was no such tremendous 
precipice wall as that which frowned upon 
the south of Lochconan; but the hills 
were of granite, scantily clothed, and their 
garments were weather-stained and ter- 
ribly tattered. Rough terraces of turf 
hung over clefts and abysses, and torrents 
had torn their way here and there from 
summits that were invisible from the 
banks of the lake. Altogether it was as 
break-neck a piece of Highland scenery 
as ever tested the head or tried the lungs 
and legs of an amateur. 

“So these are the famous braes of Bal- 
garroch,” remarked Leslie; ‘and now, I 
imagine, you begin to comprehend how 
the years of the father of the goat family 
should be patriarchal. If he can manage 
to pick up a living among these cliffs, 
immortality must be chiefly a question of 
sure-footedness.” 

“It looks very like it,” Venables was 
forced to admit, as his eye ranged from 
height to height rather disconsolately. 
“1 begin to have a presentiment that pre- 
vious presentiments may have played me 
false. It is a tough bit of work, and may 
be a long one, on the off-chance of our 
getting a glimpse of the goats. Hap- 
pily I took the precaution of leaving a line 
for Glenconan in case of accidents, to 
say that it was just on the cards we might 
camp out.” 

“ You did, did you? Happily there go 
two words to that bargain, and I keep my 
further movements under my own control. 
In any case, though the days be long, we 
had better proceed toa survey of the coun- 
try. We must cross the loch and turn 
that shoulder.” 

Peter unmoored a boat fastened under 
a shed, and the passage was speedily ac- 
complished. Then the game-bag, with its 
reserves of food, was “cached,” as they 
say in western America; and hampered 
by nothing but the rifle, a deer-stalker’s 
glass, dnd a spirit-flask, the trio com- 
menced the climb. 

Neither of the gentlemen, as has been 
said, were novices in the mountains, and 
they were by no means surprised at the 
piece of work cut out for them. The 
heights that had shut in the view from 
the loch margin were merely the spurs 
and the shoulders of higher hills behind. 
Wilder and grander became the scenery 
as they mounted upwards — more difficult 
and more circuitous the walking. Some- 
times the turn of a ledge brought them 
face to face with an insurmountable ob- 
stacle; frequently they had to descend 
into a ravine, that they might scramble up 
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the opposite face, at a considerable ex- 
penditure of homespun and knee-leather. 
Many a time did Venables execrate the 
costume of the Celt in which he had 
draped the delicate limbs of a Saxon. 

But as hunting-men will risk their 
necks for a bag-fox, or even a red her- 
ring, so the ostensible object of the walk 
was nothing to them. One was a poet, 
the other an artist, and artist and poet 
were ravished alike. The burning sun 
had drawn the damp from the soil, and the 
hills were wreathed in fantastic vapors. 
The very rocks were smoking and steam- 
ing, as if there were smouldering volcanic 
fires underneath. And now and again, 
when they looked down into unknown 
depths, they might well have been poising 
themselves, like Milton’s Satan, on the 
borders of old Chaos and Eternal Night; 
for the billowy seas of grey shifting mists 
marked invisible possibilities of intensest 
desolation. 

They had found breath enough to in- 
dulge in duets of sympathetic raptures, 
when Leslie, as the more practically 
minded and thoughtful of the two, charac- 
teristically came back to the prose of the 
situation. 

“T tell you what it is, my friend — 
should these mists begin to thicken, it 
may be more difficult to find our way back 
than you seem to fancy.” 

“ Nota bit of it: it is only a fine-weather 
haze ; and the vapors will vanish with the 
afternoon sunshine. There is a fine- 
weather feeling in the air: just you ask 
Peter.” 

Peter, proud of being appealed to, when 
the question was translated into more 
intelligible language, answered unhesitat- 
ingly in the affirmative. Indeed circum- 
stances proved afterwards that he and 
Venables were right ; and when they stood 
at last on the Pisgah-like summit of Ben- 
a-Gleish, the highest hill for a dozen of 
leagues around, everything was nearly as 
clear below as above, and the vault of 
heaven was of transparent azure. 

It was high enough and bleak enough 
in all conscience. They had scared more 
than one pair of parent ptarmigan — the 
young broods had probably scuttled for 
refuge beneath the stones. A pile of Cy- 
clopean blocks, pitched carelessly to- 
gether, rose from a small square plateau 
of slate and shingle. There was a bird’s- 
eye view of a confused panorama of hill 
and valley, of black peat-moss and bright 
green corrie, interspersed with rills and 
Streams winding their way towards lochs 
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and rivers. But in due time the “pros- 
pect-glass ” was supported against a walk- 
ing-stick driven into the ground, and 
Venables having focussed his eye, was 
devoting himself to his immediate object. 
Leslie had lighted a pipe, and was looking 
on listlessly. He did not believe much 
in the chase, but he felt amply rewarded 
for the expedition 

When Venables in a stifled whisper, as 
if he had been breathing the words into 
a telephone of preternatural sensibility, 
summoned Peter to put an eye to the 
glass. 

“ Ay, it will be them, sure enough, sir,” 
was the deliberate answer; ‘and it will 
not be that difficult to make the stalk 
upon the beasts, whatever.” 

Leslie motioned Peter aside, and took 
his turn of observation. Yes, there were 
the goats—the family party; four of 
them were visible, and possibly there 
might be more. 

“ And the wind is favorable,” whispered 
Venables, “as if the day had been ar- 
ranged for us; and nothing worse than a 
long circuit to make—that’s to say, if 
they don’t shift. Once upon the top of 
that ridge of rock, and they ought to be 
within easy range.” 


It is an anxious moment when, after a 
lengthened stalk, you reach the spot you 
have been steering for by predetermined 


bearings. With Leslie and Peter follow- 
ing at a distance in his wake, Venables 
had dragged himself forward to the edge 
of the cliffs, and with a heart beating as 
if it would have burst his waistcoat but- 
tons, had he worn a waistcoat, he drew a 
hand across his eyes to brush away the 
streaming perspiration, — then he turned 
his head in the direction where the goats 
might be. There they were, on a bit of 
grassy slope, within some seventy yards 
of him, and the shaggy-bearded ancient, 
with a pair of antediluvian-looking horns, 
was fully exposed. A conscious sense of 
certainty calmed his nerves. He pulled 
himself together, waited to regain breath, 
and sent his bullet in scientifically beneath 
the shoulder. Leslie and Peter ran for- 
ward —too late to see the goat take a 
header into vacancy, while his bereaved 
family made a bolt round the nearest con- 
venient corner. 

“There he is—there he lies!” ex- 
claimed the excited sportsman, having 
changed his place, and craned over so 
recklessly that his friend was fain to hold 
on to him by his boots. “There he is! 
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you can just get a sight of his hoofs, kick- 
ing away still under that shelf of granite.” 

“I see him,” said Leslie quietly, after a 
moment or two. “And it’s only a pity 
you did not leave the poor beggar in peace, 
since there is no possibility of recovering 
the body.” 

“Perhaps not. He weighs heavy, I 
dare to say. I’ll have the head and horns 
at any rate, you bet, as the Yankees say.” 
And before Leslie could well interpose, 
Jack, who, with the intuition of genius, 
had surveyed the track, had swung him- 
self over the edge, and was steadily though 
slowly descending. 

Facilis descensus, etc., has passed into 
a proverb; and we have it on immemorial 
French authority, that the first step is 
everything, or pretty nearlyso. Venables 
proved the truth of the former maxim, 
but he had reason to question the wisdom 
of the second. He was a youth much 
given over to impulses. Like Leslie, as 
we have said, he was used to mountain 
climbing. He had the promptitude of 
pluck almost in excess—a spurt would 
carry him at any time through critical 
danger; and he had the confidence that 
came of his Alpine experiences. He 
picked his way steadily along an aerial 
and almost imperceptible path, though the 
‘ blood of the more phlegmatic Leslie ran 
cool in watching him, and the usually im- 
perturbable Peter tossed his arms in the 
air. But his impetuosity had not counted 
with contingencies, as when, after zigzag- 
ging backwards and forwards, all within 
the space of the seventy yards, taking his 
final spring to the broad shelf where the 
goat lay, the gravel yielded under his feet. 
The rainfall of yesterday had sapped the 
bank; and the path he had so deftly 
cleared was breached effectually. 

Exaltation is invariably followed by re- 
action. Had it all been comparatively 
smooth navigation, Jack’s pluck and spirit 
would have carried him through. Now 
he must have felt something like Icarus, 
when the wax was melting on the aero- 
naut’s pinions; and a paralyzing horror 
settled down upon him as he knew his 
retreat to be cut off. His eyesswam; his 
brain turned dizzy; and he did what was 
probably the wisest thing in the circum- 
stances, and subsided op the ground with 
his back to the abyss. 

Venables’s brain was in a swimming 
turmoil of confusion, and had he been left 
to himself or to Peter, his bolt would cer- 
tainly have been shot. While, as for 
Leslie, who had been looking on in speech- 





less horror, his thoughts were never more 
clear or definite. He had weighed the 
circumstances in a moment, and he felt 
hopelessly depressed. The life and death 
of his companion were hanging in the 
balance, and his interposition would prob- 
ably in no degree avail. As for the dull 
and respectable Peter, he was paralyzed, 
He was more at home, at the best of 
times, on the deck of a herring-boat than 
on the hills, and was made of any stuff 
rather than that of a hero. All in that 
supreme crisis depended upon Leslie — 
and the thoughts that were ordinarily 
somewhat sluggish had answered to the 
spur, and were working with the velocity 
of lightning. It was hopeless, or almost 
so, to save Venables; but it was abso- 
lutely impossible to go home without him. 
Fancy living on to tell the tale—or con- 
ceal it, — how he had left his comrade to 
perish within a stone-throw of him! Les- 
lie was a gentleman and a Christian, but 
scarcely a saint. He was loath to leave 
life at a moment’s notice, with all his mis- 
deeds and mistakes unrepented of. But 
his feelings of chivalry were strong, and 
the sense of duty was imperious. He 
breathed from his heart the most earnest 
prayer for help and mercy he had ever in 
his life sent up to heaven, as he stepped 
in his turn over the cliff and followed in 
the track of Venables. 

He made the leap over the breach com- 
paratively easily. It tended only too de- 
cidedly down hill, and his ponderous 
initial momentum aided him. The grave 
question was as to getting back; but that 
was a question to be solved in the future. 

Seldom have severed friends been re- 
united under more serious circumstances ; 
and the clasp of Venables’s feverish hand 
repaid Leslie for the risk he had run. 
The presence and touch of his chivalrous 
friend were already restoring the courage 
of the other. There was this difference 
between the two — in Venables the spirit 
had to fight the flesh; and he could only 
preserve a semblance of composure by 
manfully diverting his thoughts and turn- 
ing his eyes away from the abyss. As 
for Leslie, without prying into his inner- 
most secrets, it may be said that he could 
look dangers of all kinds calmly in the 
face. At least he gazed with less of ap- 
prehension than curiosity into the depths 
of the yawning chasm beneath; and be- 
fore he had well exchanged a hand-shake 
with Venables, he was planning how they 
might retrace their steps. He knew he 
had never been so near to death, for he 
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saw that the little gravel platform on 
which they stood was already crumbling 
and yielding beneath their united weight. 
He knew there was notime to send the 
slow and stupid Péter to fetch help. 
They must save themselves, and that 
promptly, if they were to be saved at all. 
Venables was looking to him for support, 
encouragement, and guidance. So he 
proved himself true to his practical good 
sense — drew the whiskey-flask from his 
pocket, and passed it to his friend. 

“ That’s right, old fellow; take another 
little pull,” as he watched the light come 
back to the eye and the color to the cheek. 
“ There, that will do. Wait till we are on 
the firm ground again before you mend 
your draught.” 

The cool promise of immediate safety 
did as much to restore Jack Venables’s 
confidence as the inspiriting influences of 
the flask. For a few moments, at all 
events, he was himself again, and Leslie 
saw it was neck or nothing. Stooping, 
with infinite presence of mind and a swift 
sweep of his pocket knife he cut the beard 
from the shaggy billy goat. 

“We won’t bother about the horns,” he 
observed, “but we must not go back with- 
out your trophy.” And that very simple 
remark screwed the courage of Venables 
to the sticking-point. It was he who gave 
the lead over the gap, lightly bounding up 
upon the ground that gave way beneath 
him, and so with half-a-dozen successive 
springs placing himself in relative safety. 
And then he forgot all the danger that re- 
mained, in the moments of agony that 
the danger of his saviour caused him. 
There seemed a more formidable leap 
than ever to be made, ard Leslie had little 
of the lightness and ¢/am which had landed 
Venables in comparative security. Fora 
second or so, it appeared that he had 
given himself up. He stood as his friend 
had left him, and covered his eyes with 
his hand. ‘Then he essayed to cross, but 
in a very different fashion. If he had 
been setting his feet on the flags of a Lon- 
don pavement, he could not have trod 
more firmly, though the foothold in each 
instance was some scarcely perceptible 
niche in the hill-face. Will the feet sup- 
port his fourteen stone, or will they not? 
Venables’s heart almost ceased to beat, 
though Leslie appeared to be as com- 
posed as ever; and in another moment, in 
an unaffected burst of emotional grati- 
tude, he had clasped his recovered friend 
in his arms. Had Leslie literaily come 
back from the dead, he could hardly have 
been more warmly welcomed. 
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CHAPTER III. 
“YOURS FOR LIFE OR DEATH.” 


Our young friends bivouacked that 
night among the hills on the banks of 
Lochrosque. With the morning’s toil and 
the afternoon’s excitement, they felt they 
had done at least as much as was good for 
them, and prudently determined to “‘ camp 
out.” The “shelter stone,” shaped some- 
thing like a Breton dolman, with its 
Cyclopean blocks of rugged granite, of- 
fered them very tolerable quarters. They 
supped lightly; they slept prosaically ; 
they rose refreshed: so, hurrying them 
across the intervening bogs, we land them 
in sight of the house of Glenconan. 

A great event had occurred in their ab- 
sence. It is seldom that the master of a 
remote Highland residence has the chance 
of two thrilling sensations simultane- 
ously; but that piece of fortune had hap- 
pened to David Moray. While he was 
looking forward to a solitary dinner and a 
dull evening, his dearly beloved daughter 
had turned up unexpectedly. Grace Mo- 
ray had a dash of the romantic in her na- 
ture, and it pleased her. to arrange a sur- 
prise for her father. The thought of the 
surprise that was in store for him beguiled 
the tediousness of a slow railway journey ; 
and as she paralyzed the self-important 
Station master by her unexpected arrival, 
so she was enchanted to be thrown back 
on her own resources. It was a dramati- 
cally appropriate stage introduction to her 
Highland home. The station master 
offered her the hospitality of his cottage 
while a messenger was despatched for 
the paternal wagonette. The impetuous 
young woman would hear nothing of the 
kind. She pressed a “machine” from 
the neighboring posting-house into her 
service, the horse having been captured 
with some difficulty in the unenclosed 
meadows where he was running loose. 
She mounted the machine with her maid, 
leaving the boxes to follow; and what be- 
tween her excitement over the beauties of 
the drive, and her anticipations of the 
reception awaiting her, her rising spirits 
fairly ran away with her, overflowing in 
rapturous ejaculations and bright snatches 
of song. 

She had hoped to delight her father, 
and she was amply satisfied. Moray, hav- 
ing made some changes in his toilet, had 
strolled out upon the gravel before sitting 
down to dinner: he cast an eye on the 
cart-track that led upwards toward Loch- 
rosque, and turned away in slight disap- 
pointment. Although he had lived much 
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alone in his time, he was naturally of a 
social disposition, and would have liked to 
have had dinner enlivened by a narrative 
of incident. When swinging round on 
his heel, before entering the hall, his eye 
was arrested by a vision on the lower 
road—a heavy dogcart was pulling up 
the steep, the driver walking by the 
horse’s head; and in the carriage were 
fluttering female garments, while a white 
pocket handkerchief was being flown by 
way of signal. He realized in a moment 
what had occurred, for the road the vehi- 
cle was following led nowhere except to 
Glenconan. Another moment, and he 
was striding hatless down the hill, as if he 
had started on a toe-and-heel match 
against time. 

Grace Moray had arranged a semi- 
theatrical surprise, and the meeting made 
a very pretty tableau. On seeing an el- 
derly gentleman come down at the double, 
the intelligent horse came promptly to a 
standstill, and betook himself to cropping 
the grass by the wayside. So the young 
lady, in all security, could set one neatly 
booted foot on the wheel and take a flying 
leap into her father’s arms. It was as 
well, perhaps, that her cousins did not 
witness the fervent embrace in which she 
was clasped before she was landed on the 
gravel. They could hardly have helped 
feeling envy and jealousy. As for the 
trim lady’s maid on the back seat and 
the shaggy-coated Highland driver, they 
leoked on complacently and indifferently 
from their very opposite points of view. 

Grace Moray had really been harmoni- 
ously as she was simply named; for there 
was grace in her shape and her every ges- 
ture. So it struck her father, and not for 
the first time, as he saw her posing on 
the carriage-wheel like a domestic Venus. 
The slight irregularity of her features only 
added to the piquancy of their expres- 
sion; there was a laughing sweetness in 
her soft grey eyes, which seemed to speak 
of boundless capacities of affectionate 
companionship, with all the sympathetic 
versatility that can brighten a life. With 
the masses of her rich brown hair slightly 
ruffled under her Spanish hat by her 
father’s hearty embrace, with her clear 
complexion heightened by the keen moun- 
tain air, and with her eyes glowing with 
the light of health and beaming at once 
with excitement and tenderness, she was 
as desirable a young helpmate and mis- 
tress of an establishment as any fond 
father might wish to welcome. 

Circumstances change cases, and there 
is no reckoning with the unexpected. A 
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few minutes before, Moray had been long- 
ing for his male companions; now, he 
saw in their prolonged absence a special 
interposition of Providence. His daugh- 
ter, too, was very well content when she 
heard of the expedition that left her to a 
téte-a-téte. The early evening passed 
quickly enough; they had so much to say 
as to the present and the future. But 
when the shadows of the loitering High- 
land night began to fall, the girl began to 
feel uneasy. To her there were vague 
horrors and dangers in the solitudes of 
those trackless hills, which she had ad- 
mired and nevertheless half shuddered at 
in the fading glories of the sunset. Sit- 
ting in the snug room, watching through 
the open window the shadows thickening 
and widening in the clear gloaming with- 
out, her fancy began to work uneasily. 
And though she knew nothing of the real 
risks with which her father was familiar, 
her growing uneasiness began to commu- 
nicate itself to him. Left to himself, he 
might scarcely have given a_ second 
thought to the absence of his young 
friends. Jack Venables’s note had told 
him it was possible. For himself, he had 
run the gauntlet of serious dangers in his 
time, and, with innumerable hairbreadth 
escapes, had always fallen safely on his 
feet. A night on the hills of Glenconan 
had seemed nothing to him. Now, how- 
ever, he found himself, to his own sur- 
prise, conjuring up visions of the rugged 
precipices above Lochrosque, with their 
precarious foothold and almost invisible 
goat-tracks; and he remembered Jack 
Venables’s headstrong pluck and impetu- 
ous temperament. But he remembered 
at the same time that Jack was in good 
company; that Leslie was cool and pru- 
dent; that Peter, though stupid, was 
strong-bodied and trustworthy; and he 
tried to dismiss his doubts by saying to 
his daughter, — 

“Believe me, my dear, there is nothing 
whatever to be alarmed about. Nothing 
worse can possibly happen to the boys 
than a cool bed among the heather, with 
colds in the head to follow. In any case, 
we can do nothing till the morning, for 
there are half-a-dozen ways home from 
Lochrosque. Go quietly to bed, and if 
they do not turn up for breakfast, we shall 
send off a party of the gillies to meet them, 
with materials to break their fast. Jack 
has always an undeniable appetite; and 
Leslie, though he takes it more leisurely, 
runs him hard with the knife and fork.” 

Grace professed herself so far satisfied, 
and bade her father good-night. But when 
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he had left her in the pretty bedroom he 
had carefully seen arranged for her, her 
anxieties returned, and she sent her maid 
away. She threw the window open and 
gazed out upon the soft Highland night. 
She looked at her snow-white sheets, and 
contrasted them with a couch in the 
heather. A bed in the heather was all 
very well; on the whole, she would have 
much enjoyed it herself. Couches of fra- 
grant heather shoots and verdant bracken 
associated themselves with all the witch- 
ery of Scottish poetry; and what could 
the soul wish better for a canopy than 
the star-studded vault of the northern 
heavens? But then there was another 
side to that picture. Those little-known 
cousins of hers — one or both — might be, 
and very possibly were, lying crippled or 
shattered at the bottom of the craigs, with 
the carrion-crows and ravens for their sole 
attendants. In short, when Miss Moray 
did make up her mind to go to bed, it was 
to anything rather than untroubled slum- 
bers. Youth, fatigue, and the Highland 
air were lulling her into dreams which 
were changing perpetually to grim phan- 
tasmagoria and nightmares. When she 
rose in the early morning, the cold bath 
never was more welcome; and as it was, 
when she had kissed her father’s cheek, 
he noticed the fading of the red Lancas- 
trian roses that had been blooming the 
evening before in her face. 

Meanwhile Leslie and Venables had 
been still earlier risers, though for very 
different reasons. Moray’s shrewd knowl- 
edge of mankind had not deceived him, 
when he suggested that Jack, under stress 
of privation, would make a vigorous push 
for breakfast at Glenconan. Jack might 
not be sentimental — he was certainly shy 
as to expressing sentiments; nevertheless 
he bad made an effort and a clutch at 
Leslie’s hand, and said, “* You may forget, 
my good fellow; but you may be sure that 
I never shall. Henceforward 1 am yours, 
for life or death.” 

Nor did he say much more in the course 
of the long morning’s walk, though pos- 
sibly, like the parrot of story, he may have 
thought the more. Till at last, from one 
of the lower ridges he lifted up his eyes, 
and saw certain moving figures in the 
middle distance of the landscape. 

“ Look there, Leslie! A relief expedi- 
tion sent out in search of us. If my note 
was duly delivered, for the life of me I 
can’t understand the laird. I should have 
said he was the very last man in the world 
_ bother about the off-chance of a mis- 
nap.” 
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“Tt’s not very likely,” Leslie admitted. 
“ But time will show, so it’s no use troub- 
ling.” 

“So here you are at last,” shouted 
Moray when they came within hail; and 
both the young men were astonished to 
observe that their good-natured host and 
uncle was decidedly flushed and choleric. 
“Here you are, after keeping the house- 
hold in hot water through half the night, 
and rousing some of us from our beds in 
the middle of our beauty-sleep.” 

Venables, although ordinarily impertur- 
bable, was slightly taken aback for once. 
It was quite a new experience of his uncle, 
whom, as he flattered himself, he already 
knew pretty well. However, the next 
words of Mr. Moray enlightened him. 

“Your cousin Grace arrived yesterday 
evening, and I do believe she was up and 
about with daybreak.” 

Venables whistled in silent soliloquy. 
Here was the solution of the riddle, and a 
wonderful instance of the power of pater- 
nal affection. “The revolution in our 
ways of life is beginning with a vengeance, 
and in this domestic breeze.” And he 
added to himself with philosophical resig- 
nation, “I knew that girl would be a 
nuisance; and if I’m sorry, I can’t say I’m 
surprised.” Then recollecting himself, 
after congratulating her father with an 
empressement rather at variance with his 
real feelings, he hastened to speak of 
yesterday’s escape, and was eloquent in 
his expressions of gratitude. He warmed 
as he spoke with deep feeling, and at 
another time he might have made sure of 
an attentive listener. But now Moray 
was almost as impatient as Leslie, who 
tried repeatedly to cut the story short. 
Moray was eager to hasten back and re- 
lieve his daughter’s anxieties; and by 
common consent the pair of craigsmen 
slackened their pace, leaving their uncle 
to go forward and announce their arrival. 

The immediate upshot of the affair was 
to place the meeting of the cousins on an 
easier and more cordial footing than a 
longer acquaintance might have done. 
Grace had a placid nature, or at least a 
naturally sweet temperament, which went 
far towards keeping her quiet and calm 
under any circumstances. But she hada 
lively imagination as well. She may have 
been fatigued by the journey, and instead 
of sleeping soundly as usual, she had 
passed a restless and anxious night. Her 
feelings had been overstrung in picturing 
all manner of distressigg casualties — 
follies, as she tried to assure herself, 
which she had been ashamed to acknowl- 
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edge to her father. But when she saw 
him hurrying home unaccompanied, she 
had made up her mind for the worst; and 
the reaction was as great as the relief, 
when she knew that her fears were un- 
founded. Profound thankfulness made 
her suddenly light-hearted again; and 
when the younger gentlemen were passing 
the gate of the short approach, her high 
spirits of the day before were more buoy- 
ant for their temporary depression. 

It would have been difficult to imagine 
a prettier picture than that of the bright, 
graceful figure in the doorway of the grim 
old house. And closer observation only 
brought out new beauties, as both Vena- 
bles and Leslie were faintoadmit. Their 
recollections, as they had seen her last, 
were of a tall, ungainly, and rather forward 
schoolgirl; while Moray, in answer to 
requests that had been by no means over- 
urgent, had refused to show his young 
friends her photograph, on the ground 
that no photographer had done her jus- 
tice. 


There the fond father was right. Jack 


Venables’s first impression was one of 
unqualified admiration; and then and 
there he abjured the abominable heresy 
that the presence of his cousin could be 
anything but a gain. His second thoughts 


‘ were as natural, if less romantic; and he 
remembered that he had passed the night 
upon the hills without the means of pay- 
ing attention to his toilet. To tel! the 
truth, though without the more regular 
beauty of his friend’s features, he was 
really a very good-looking young fellow, 
and need not have greatly troubled him- 
self onthat score. There are lanky-haired 
men who can never show to advantage 
unless they carry a pocket comb and a 
stick of cosmetic about with them. As 
for Venables, he curled slightly like a 
well-bred spaniel, and could dispense with 
brush and comb upon occasion; the open 
collar of his flannel shirt set off a well- 
shaped neck ‘to advantage, and the folds 
of a well-hung kilt did justice to his active 
figure ; while a morning plunge in the cold 
depths of Lochrosque had effaced every 
sign of fatigue and over-excitement. And 
the more portly Leslie, who, moreover, 
had never a trace of self-consciousness 
about him, carried himself naturally with 
an easy and high-bred air, that rose supe- 
rior and indifferent to external circum- 
stances. He would have looked the gen- 
tleman all the same, either in the solemn 
dignity of a court suit and ruffles, or 
unpacked from the miscellaneous contents 
of a third-class carriage after a-through- 
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journey by Oriental express from Calais 
to Constantinople. 

First impressions go for a great deal 
after all, and in this case the first impres- 
sions were mutually agreeable. Of course 
I do not mean to hint fora moment that 
Miss Moray fell in love at first sight with 
either of her cousins, and far less with 
both of them. All I say is, that she saw 
no just cause or impediment why she 
should not feel for both, or either, the 
warmest cousinly regard. As for the 
young men, | should be sorry to speak so 
confidently. Jack Venables was impres- 
sionable, and he knew it; and falling in 
love at first sight, on smaller provocation, 
was no very novel sensation with him. 
While Leslie, who had no experiences of 
the kind, and whose processes of thought 
were rather sure than swift, would have 
been incapable, in his innocent ignorance, 
of analyzing any similar impulse. 

“* Now make haste and shift yourselves, 
my good boys, as we say in these parts,” 
exclaimed Moray, entirely himself again, 
and beaming all over with cordiality. 
“ Grace ought never to have such a chance 
again of knowing what is meant by High- 
land appetites.” 

The good boys responded nobly to the 
appeal. The broiled trout and the kip- 
pered salmon vanished as by enchantment. 
Bacon followed, crisp from the fender, 
arranged before the glowing fire of peat 
that corrected the freshness of the air 
from the open windows. Justice was done 
to a certain savory grill; and some eggs 
were thrown in casually to fill the chinks, 
before the party proceeded to trifle with 
oatcakes, barley scones, and preserves. 
Glenconan himself gave his nephews a 
lead across the table, making occasional 
casts by the sideboard and fireplace; while 
Grace, who was a maiden of mortal mould, 
kept the three gentlemen modestly in 
countenance. She was blessed with a 
healthy appetite, and felt no false scru- 
ples as to satisfying it. But when the 
meal was drawing to a close, and the men 
were playing with their teacups, Moray 
lay back in his chair and begged Venables 
to resume his story. 

“The fact is,’ he remarked in brief 
apology, “that, being bothered over 
Grace, who was worrying herself very 
foolishly, I fear I cut you uncivilly short. 
You see, I saw you were both sound in 
wind and limb; and had it not been for 
her, I don’t think I should have troubled 
about you. If Jack had gone alone upon 
his madcap expedition, I don’t say. But 
1 thought that Ralph there had him in 
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leading-strings, and would be sure to bring 
him back safe.” 

“TI don’t know about his holding me in 
leading-strings,” broke in Mr. Venables 
impetuously. “I fear you overrate his 
influence on my foolhardiness. But I can 
tell you this, that had it not been for his 
pluck and presence of mind —for his de- 
liberately exposing himself to almost in- 
evitable destruction — I should never have 
come back except upon a stretcher, and I 
doubt greatly whether even Donald would 
have dared to go down and pick up the 
pieces. It was an ugly place” —as he 
spoke, he shuddered — “and. it will be 
long before 1 forgive myself for risking 
such a life as Ralph’s by my own absurd 
and pigheaded folly.” . 

Leslie, embarrassed for once, was blush- 
ing like a girl, as Moray got up to slap 
him on the shoulder, with a blow that ex- 
pressed the strength of his feelings. 
Grace sat behind the tea-urn with flushed 
face and swimming eyes, looking from 
one to the other of the young men with 
infinite kindness and admiration. Vena- 
bles for one moment would have givena 
good deal if the exciting story could have 
been told the other way, and if he had 
been figuring there in the 7d/e of saviour. 
But he hastened to dismiss the unworthy 
thought; if it did flit across his mind, the 
story gained in the telling thereby. He 
had the gifts of a raconteur: he put the 
situations dramatically; he painted his 
own feelings of self-abandonment and de- 
spair; he did not even spare himself the 
imputations of cowardice as the earth was 
swimming before his eyes and his thoughts 
went whirling wildly towards eternity. 
Then he imagined Leslie’s chivalrous res- 
olution of self-sacrifice with the quick in- 
tuition that belonged to him, and described 
the courage he had himself drawn in his 
extremity from contact with the stronger 
and more heroic temperament. 

“Coming over the cliff was compara- 
tively nothing,” he concluded. “It was 
the sort of thing any fellow was bound to 
do, rather than go back alone and admit 
that he had not tried it; but having done 
so much, I believe ninety-nine out of a 
hundred would have only thought of how 
they were to get back again, and they, 
with the hundredth, would have been puz- 
zled to manage it. I dare say Leslie loves 
his life as much as another, and yet he 
never gave a thought to it while mine was 
in peril. He was cooler when making a 
balustrade of himself between me and the 
abyss, and trying to scrape a foothold for 
the pair of us with his nailed shooting- 
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boots, than he is as he sits behind his 
teacup, wishing himself anywhere else.” 

A peroration which gave Leslie the 
longed-for pretext for proposing an ad- 
journment for a pipe at the kennels. Nor 
was Miss Moray very sorry to be left 
alone, in a state between smiling and cry- 
ing. Seriously inclining her pretty ear, 
like Desdemona, she had been strongly 
moved by Jack’s animated tale, sympa- 
thizing almost less with his hairbreadth 
escape than with his generous manner of 
narrating it. And on the other hand, like 
Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,’? Venables had 
been “ painting a hero,” and the hero had 
been sitting modestly beside her. She 
could hardly say which of her cousins had 
interested her most; she only knew that 
she felt herself strongly attracted towards 
both of them. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAITURE OF 
WOMEN. 


For a critic to say anything of Shake- 
speare that has not been said already is 
as hard as it would be for a poet to sing a 
new song about the sun. But we vivify 
our old impressions by rearranging them; 
each reflects the light, flinging a gleam or 
a sparkle on its neighbor, and when we 
alter the position of this or that, nothing 
seems to remain quite the same; we have 
given our kaleidoscope a turn. On this 
account, if on no other, we may value 
the chronological method of studying an 
author’s works of late pursued so indus- 
triously; it has been a new way of ar- 
ranging our knowledge, and so it has re- 
animated our dulled impressions. Let us 
see whether we can feel the old immortal 
beauty in some degree afresh, and cheat 
ourselves into supposing that we are mak- 
ing some small discoveries about Shake- 
speare, and the growth of his character 
and genius, by glancing along his portrait- 
ures of women in the order in which they 
were actually conceived by him. We 
shall at least spend an hour in the best 
possible company. These ideal figures 
cannot fail to quicken our sensibility for 
what is beautiful in real life; there are 
hidden or marred ideals all around us in 
the actual men and women, in the com- 
monplace lives of the street, the market, 
and the fireside. If we knew every mo- 
tion of an Imogen or a Cordelia, it might 
be possible to detect the heart of one of 
these beating under a modern gown, 
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But why not go to a woman to hear 
about women? Why expect to learn as 
much from Shakespeare as from George 
Eliot or Jane Austen? It is true that 
there were secrets known to Jane Austen 
and George Eliot at which even Shake- 
speare only guessed; secrets of womanly 
fortitude in petty things, which are prop- 
erly known only to those who feel where 
the shoe pinches; secrets of feminine 
weakness visible to keen eyes which are 
tempted by no chivalric sentiment to blink 
the fact. The commonplaces of mascu- 
line satire on woman have something 
clumsy and stupid about them; it is well 
to have them near us as stones to fling on 
occasion, but they seldom hit the mark. 
If the barbed dart is to quiver in the 
flesh, it should be aimed by a sister’s 
hand; she is aware at what precise points 
the armor is unjointed. But, on the other 
hand, there are many truths which each 
sex can best tell about the other. Our 
personality does not consist solely or 
chiefly in the little hard, central kernel, 
which we call the ego; we effuse our- 
selves, and live more in this active, ex- 
panded self than in the midmost cell of 
our being. And each sex dilates and dis- 
covers itself chiefly in presence of the 
opposite sex. Therefore, a man may 
know some things about women of which 
a woman is hardly aware, and (if we would 
only believe it)a woman may know a good 
deal about men which a man will stoutly 
deny, yet which is most certain; only, 
women are seldom courageous enough to 
tell us what they know, and we are pleased 
by this timidity, choosing to live on in 
our fool’s paradise. Each sex holds the 
mirror up to the other, and what matter 
if it be a magic mirror? We may call 
Charlotte Bronté’s admirable M. Paul 
Emanuel a woman’s hero; and so he is, 
for he is a man reflected in a woman’s 
magic mirror. But one of our sex who 
would understand the potency of man- 
hood, will by no means waste his time if 
he studies the character M. Paul Eman- 
uel. He will see manhood, presented in- 
deed in magic mirror, but raying out its 
fierce, undeniable attractions, and grap- 
pling with myriad spiritual tentacles the 
feminine heart. Could we have conceived 
it so? And in like manner we may say 
of Shakespeare’s heroines, who are women 
beheld in the most wonderful of magic 
mirrors, that they are more perfectly fem- 
inine than any woman could have found 
it in her heart or brain to make them. 
By what art of divination could, she have 
guessed all the potency of her sex? 
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There are poets and artists whose gen- 
ius brings forth men-children only. The 
greatest of Shakespeare’s fellow-drama- 
tists, Ben Jonson, was one of these. Ad- 
mirable as were his wit, his judgment, his 
learning, his satiric power, bis knowledge 
of life, his reverence for art, his construc- 
tive talent, he could not fashion a noble 
or beautiful woman. Ben Jonson wrought 
superbly in bronze, and ran his metal into 
carefully constructed moulds; he could 
not work in such finer elements of air and 
light as those from which a Miranda is 
framed, and some of these subtle elements 
enter into each of Shakespeare’s heroines. 
On the other hand, a far less robust gen- 
ius, John Webster, one of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic disciples, delighted in nothing 
so much as in full-length studies of tragic 
female figures. There are indeed won- 
derful creations in his plays beside these 
— sinister and cynical faces of men appar- 
ent in the gloom. But in his greatest 
dramas all exists for the sake of the one 
woman after whom each drama is named 
— the Duchess of Malfi, Webster’s lady 
of sorrow, and his white devil, Vittoria 
Corombona, on whom, splendid in her 
crime, he turns a high light of imagination 
that dazzles while we gaze. This was not 
Shakespeare’s method. In no play of his 
do we find a woman as centre of the piece, 
or conceived as a dramatic unit. And 
hence indeed it is almost an error to study 
the character of any of Shakespeare’s 
heroines apart from the associate with 
whom she plays her part. Beatrice is 
hardly intelligible apart from Benedick ; 
the echoing voice of love rebounds and 
rebounds in Romeo and Juliet, inextrica- 
bly intermingling from lover to lover, until 
death has stilled all sound; in that circle of 
traitors through which Shakespeare leads 
us in his Inferno, Macbeth and his queen 
are miserably united forever by their 
crime and its retribution. 

Among the dramatis persone of a sin- 
gle play of Shakespeare’s, and of this 
play alone, there is the conspicuous ab- 
sence of any important female character. 
It is the tragedy of despair, “ Timon of 
Athens.” Two or three sentences are 
spoken by Phrynia and Timandra, and 
that is all. In their foul few words, and 
in their crying for gold, they merely rep- 
resent the vice of Athens, from which 
Timon has fled; they possess no individ- 
uality, and therefore (like Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern in “ Hamlet”) they are 
coupled, and never appear singly; they 
show themselves only to demonstrate that 
the very virtue of womanhood is extinct in 
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the luxurious city, and thus to intensify 
the despair of the young misanthrope. 
In all Shakespeare’s plays there is only 
one absolute infidel as regards womanly 
truth and goodness, and he is Shake- 
speare’s one irredeemable villain, Iago. 
The loss of faith in woman is treated in 
two or three of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
is always recognized as a turning-point or 
crisis in the development of character. 
Hamlet might have endured his father’s 
untimely death, and the loss of the Danish 
crown; he was a student and a lover, and 
at no time really ambitious to be a king. 
It was his mother’s frailty which trans- 
formed his grief into a corroding decay of 
all joyous energy ; it was this which made 
the world appear to him an unweeded 
garden, ripening to seed-time; it was this 
which poisoned his love for Ophelia— 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman.” Again, in 
“Troilus and Cressida” it is a turning- 
point in the life of the young champion of 
Troy when he sees Cressida, who has 
heretofore been for him all purity and pas- 
sion, wantoning lip and hand with Diomed 
beneath the torchlight of the Grecian 
camp. Happily the gallant youth has by 
his side worldly wisdom incarnate in the 
person of Ulysses; and yet the pinch of 
death could not well be sharper: — 


Let it not be believed for womanhood ! 
Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics — apt, without a theme, 
For depravation, — to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule ; rather think this not Cressid. 


Troilus comes out of the boy’s fiery trial 
successfully. He is cured of love, as far 
as we can discern, for the rest of his life ; 
but he has suddenly become a man, strung 
up by this bitter tonic for the work of a 
man, yet made a little merciless and a 
little reckless by the fact that life has 
grown a thing of less value than hereto- 
fore in his eyes. But Troilus is young. 
If the same anguish, or one far more cruel 
but of a like kind, were to come upon a 
man in mature years,a man of fiery na- 
ture, who had staked all his hopes and all 
his faith on a single cast, and who had 
lost, or deemed himself to have lost, could 
such an one, like Troilus, begin a new Ca- 
reer, and transform his loss into a bitter 
gain? Shakespeare gives the answer; 
we hear it in the great throbs and heav- 
ings of Othello’s breast : — 

O now forever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue! O farewell ? 


So much Shakespeare tells us of the 
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havoc that may be wrought in a man’s 
life and character by loss of faith in a 
mother, a lover, or a wife. And, on the 
other hand, who has said with more en- 
ergy of conviction than Shakespeare, that 
even for one who stands upon the heights 
of virtue higher heights may become visi- 
ble in the light of awoman’s heroism? It 


is no romantic boy who speaks in his first 
fervor of love, but the noblest Roman in 
presence of one who had been tested and 
not found wanting (and here Shakespeare 
follows almost the words of Plutarch): — 


O ye gods 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. 


“ Timon,” Shakespeare’s tragedy of de- 
spair, is the only play in which no woman 
is portrayed. From the first, evidently he 
was attracted as an artist to the study of 
female character. The two poems, on 
which in his earlier years he hoped to rest 
his fame, are labored studies of womanly 
character and passion; and as if resolved 
to spread his drag-net wide, so that noth- 
ing might escape him, he studies the re- 
mote extremes of womanhood —in the 
one, enamored Venus flushed with all the 
sensuous ardors of the god; in the other, 
Lucrece, pale with despair, and heroic 
with the chastity of a Roman wife. Prob- 
ably the first play of Shakespeare, in 
which he worked out ideas of his own, not 
following in the steps of a predecessor, is 
* Love’s Labor’s Lost.” It is throughout 
a piece of homage, half-serious, half-play- 
ful, to the influence of women. It tellsus 
that the best school in which to study is 
the school of life, and that to rouse and 
quicken all our faculties, so that we ma 
learn brightly the lessons of that school, 
we chiefly need the inspiration of love. 
The play looks as if it were Shakespeare’s 
mirthful reply to the sneers and slights of 
some of his fellow-dramatists, who had 
come up to town from the university, 
well-read in the classical literature sup- 
posed in those Renaissance days to be the 
sole source of true culture, and who were 
indignant that a young fellow from Strat- 
ford, who had at best picked up a little 
irregular schooling, ‘small Latin and less 
Greek,” from a country pedagogue, should 
aspire to the career of dramatic poet. If 
Shakespeare was not a graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge, he was something better — 
he had graduated in the school of life; he 
had looked about him with quick, observ- 
ant eyes; he had thought and felt; had 
struggled, sported, loved; he had laughed 
at Stratford Dogberries, had perhaps 
broken open the lodge and killed the deer 
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of the Stratford Mr. Justice Shallow ; and 
if he had not kissed the keeper’s daughter 
(which is far from improbable), he had 
certainly kissed Anne Hathaway to his 
heart’s content. And now in * Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” while all the affectations 
of mock dignity and pedantry, and spu- 
rious learning, and fantastical refinement 
are laughed to scorn with a young man’s 
light and vigorous laughter, Shakespeare 
comes forward to maintain that our best 
schoolmasters are life and love, and he 
adds, half playfully, half seriously, that if 
we wish to say our lesson brightly and 
well, we must first go and learn it from a 
woman. 

The early comedies are more interest- 
ing for what they promise than for what 
they actually present. One alone remains 
unsurpassed in its kind, the fairy comedy 
of fancy and frolic, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The characterization 
of the lovers is somewhat faint; the play 
is not designed to interpret depths of pas- 
sion; were we too seriously interested in 
real life, how could we lend belief to the 
story of Oberon’s jealousy, and to the 
wonders of the moonlit wood? It is a 
dream, and the figures are a little shadowy, 
like figures in a dream. Hermia indeed 
is sufficiently distinguished from Helena, 
‘but neither is strongly drawn. Hippolyta, 
the Amazonian queen, so nobly matched 
with the heroic Theseus, is a fine sketch 
of the great lady in her hour of ease, as 
Shakespeare may have observed her when 
playing by command in the hall of some 
English castle. One knavish jest of 
fairyland may have a meaning which ex- 
tends into the world of men and women; 
with juice of love-in-idleness on her lids a 
Titania may grow enamored of a Bottom, 
wearing the ass-head on his shoulders, 
Such things have been seen outside the 
Athenian wood. Have not some of our- 
selves once or twice beheld a tairy crea- 
ture as delicately bred, as finely nurtured 
as the elvish queen, hanging enraptured 
on the arm of some thick-headed Bottom 
the weaver, or Bottom the captain, or 
Bottom the curate, who never fails to 
accept his good fortune with a sublime 
air of superiority ? 

The “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in 
some respects a very unsatisfactory play, 
is a most interesting one, because it con- 
tains hints of so much that Shakespeare 
afterwards worked out. Juliais the first 
of those exquisite disguisers in male ap- 
parel, who are as graceful and as feminine 
in doublet and hose as in petticoat, and 
who were favorite children of -Shake- 





speare’s imagination; Julia first, and fol- 
lowing her appear Portia, Jessica, Rosa- 
lind, Viola, Imogen. The investiture in 
strange attire, and the assumption of a 
different sex from their own, is too piquant 
a stage adventure to be forgotten, and 
Shakespeare returns to, it with ever-re- 
newed pleasure. It is an indication of 
the early date of the “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” that there is some lack of re- 
finement in the treatment of this incident, 
In the later plays the treatment varies 
according as the heroine is compelled to 
assume her disguise by painful stress of 
circumstances, or accepts the transforma- 
tion not without some adequate motive, 
yet half ina spirit of gaiety and adventure. 
Imogen, escaped from her father’s court, 
and now among the wild Welsh moun- 
tains, accompanied by a single attendant, 
who must presently leave her, and almost 
done to death by her husband’s written 
accusations, which are crueller to her than 
blows, is advised by Pisanio to take means 
for the speedy solution of her doubts re- 
specting Posthumus’s fidelity, — 


O for such means ! 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, 
I would adventure. 


It is deadly earnest with Imogen, and she 
has not a smile to waste upon her exchange 
of costume, — 

Nay, be brief ; 
I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 


It calls for courage, not gaiety, to hazard 
this adventure, and in Pisanio’s speech, 
describing what her garb and bearing 
must be, there is a touch of remorse to 
think that so rare a creature as Imogen 
must become as common a thing as a 
pretty, sweet-voiced page in hat and 
doublet. 


You must forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience, fear and niceness — 
The handmaids of all women, or more truly 
Woman its pretty self — into a waggish cour- 


age, 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer’d, saucy, and 
As quarrelous as the weasel ; nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 
Exposing it — but, oh, the harder heart ! 
Alack no remedy !— to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan ; and forget 
Your laborsome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 


And Imogen accepts the necessity with a 
serious courage; no mirth or mock or 
bright self-raillery, but all subdued yet 
hopeful earnest. 
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This attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage. 


Far otherwise is it with Rosalind and 
with Portia. There is no real suffering for 
Rosalind in leaving a weary court ruled 
by the usurper, and flying to the forest of 
Arden, where her father and his compan- 
ions are fleeting their time carelessly as 
they did in the golden world; where, 
moreover, many young gentlemen flock to 
her father ; why not among them a certain 
gallant wrestler, son of the banished 
duke’s old friend, Sir Rowland de Boys? 
She will not wander alone, for Celia goes 
with her, and Touchstone is to be a com- 
fort to her travel. Rosalind is not a 
wronged and solitary wife like Imogen; 
she is a girl of bright temper, quick, in- 
ventive wit, and glad heart. Accordingly, 
she throws herself into the adventure with 
abandon, and will play her part with high 
spirit. She will be one of the young gen- 
tlemen who flock to the forest: — 


A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand, and —in my heart 

Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there 
will — 

We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 

That do outface it with their semblances, 


This martial disguise of Rosalind, with 
the gallant curtle-axe upon her thigh, was 
all the more fortunate, because Portia had 
put on the doctor’s gown, and a contrast 


was desirable. With Portia, as with Rosa- 
lind, there is no cause of real distress; 
she sets forth to succor Bassanio’s friend ; 
she travels to the ferry in her coach with 
Nerissa; and her first thought is the de- 
lighted one: — 
We'll see our husbands 

Before they think of us. 


We know with what a divine dignity Por- 
tia maintains her cause of mercy before 
the doge and Signory of Venice; but in 
the glee of anticipating the adventure, her 
fancy quite runs away with her, and she 
pictures herself in her strange apparel to 
Nerissa with a delightful exaggeration of 
the young-mannishness to which she never 
actually condescends : — 


T’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 
And speak, between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth ; and tell quaint lies, 
How honorable ladies sought my love, 
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Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 
I could not do withal;... 
I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these braggmg Jacks 


Which I will practise. 


We know how Portia’s bearing belied 
these sportive announcements ; how grave 
and graceful, how learned and persuasive, 
how keen-sighted and yet elevated, with a 
touch of spiritual exaltation, the young 
doctor proved in that great affair of life 
and death. It is precisely with these dis- 
guisers that Shakespeare is most careful 
to accentuate the feminine characteristics. 
Bassanio protests before the court that he 
would sacrifice even his wife, dear to him 
as life itself, to deliver his friend from the 
Jew. There is more of Portia than of a 
Daniel come to judgment in the young 
lawyer’s outbreak : — 


Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 
If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 


Not that Portia for a moment questions 
Bassanio’s love; but what woman is not 
rejoiced to obtain a playful advantage 
over her husband? And Portia, who has 
been defrauded of the pleasure of a lover’s 
quarrel, now must put an edge on her pro- 
found content by the brief pretence of a 
wife’s quarrel with her husband. Viola, 
in her disguise, grows not mannish, but 
more poignantly feminine ; — 

Dear lad, believe it, 
For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say thou art a man: Diana’s lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious; thy small 

ipe 

Is as he exchente organ shrill and sound, 
And ail is semblative a woman’s part. 


In the forest of Arden and in her mar- 
tial dress, Rosalind is, if possible, more 
exquisitely a woman than when she threw 
the chain around Orlando’s neck: ‘* Good 
my complexion! dost thou think, though 
I am caparisoned like a man, I have a 
doublet and hose in my disposition?” 
And is Imogen, even when lying asleep — 
“fresh lily, and whiter than the sheets ” 
— more purely feminine than she is in 
the cave of Belarius ? — 


Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ; 


or when borne as dead in her brother’s 
arms, and lily-like once more? — 


O sweetest, fairest lily, 
My brother wears thee not the one-half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself ! 


We pass to an entirely different group 
of characters when we enter on the his- 
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torical plays. The great affairs of state | Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 


make havoc in the domestic affections, 
and women are in a peculiar degree the 
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Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 


sufferers. They show like trees that have | ¢ : fae 
y Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 


faced a fierce gale, and limbs are rent 


away from some, and some are leafless| Now it is the wretched Anne, wife of 
and contorted, and some are shaken to| Richard of Gloster, whose stifled misery 
the roots, and some lie prone upon the| has its outbreak when she finds that she 
ground. Here and there at rare intervals} is to be dragged to the throne over the 
appears a woman in whom place and_| bodies of the slaughtered princes : — 
power have nurtured a vast ambition, un- Oh, would to God, that the inclusive verge 
der the influence of which she has grown | o¢ golden metal that must round my brow 
strong, and opposed successfully the| Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain! 
storm of fate; yet the day comes when | Anointed let me be with deadly venom. 


even such an one is bent or broken, and 


Now it is an antiphony of lamentations, 


her fall is terrible. The ambitious wife|~".. Pr ill tainted: Gait talent 
of the protector Gloster has her will, and | "'S'9& trom a royal moter, two latherless 
children, and their feeble grandame. 


plays her part in fortune’s pageant bravely 
for a while: — 


She sweeps it through the court with troops of 
ladies 

More like an empress than Duke Humphrey’s 
wife. 


But by-and-by the wheel of fortune is 
turned full circle, and the proud dame 
stands in London streets robed in the 
white penance sheet, her feet bare to the 
flints, a taper in her hand, ribald verses 
pinned upon her back, a jeering rabble at 
her heels. 

The historical plays are filled with the 
outcries of women. Nowitis the Duchess 
of York pleading passionately at King 
Henry’s feet for the life of her first-born, 
while old York in a frenzy of terrified 
loyalty demands the young man’s death. 
Now it is the new-made bride from whom 
the bridegroom is torn away to make 
slaughter among her own kin—it is 
Blanche crying to Lewis, — 


Upon thy wedding day! 
Against the blood that thou hast married ! 


O husband, hear me! 


Now it is the wife torn from her husband’s 
side that he may go the way to the grave 
alone — it is Isabel parted from Richard, 
but first made to feel his political, and 
worse, his moral effacement; made to see 
her “ fair rose wither” beyond the power 
of “ true-love tears” to “wash him fresh 
again.” Now it is the widow mourning 
for her husband— Lady Percy hanging 
upon old Northumberland to restrain him 
from the wars, because her heart is full of 
the thought of her gallant Hotspur slain, 
and memory makes it tremble. Now it is 
Constance weeping for her Arthur, who 
has been overwhelmed by the opposing 


Elizabeth. — Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth 
complainst. 
Ah, for my husband, for my dear 
Lord Edward! 
Children. — Ah, for our father, for our dear 
Lord Clarence ! 
Duchess. — Alas, for both, both mine, Edward 
and Clarence! 


And so the terzett of sorrow goes on, a 
lamentation in which, through the stronger 
crying of the queen, the treble of childish 
voices and the quavering pipe of old age 
may be distinguished. 

But there is something more terrible 
than the fall of princes or the misery of a 
queen. It is when thwarted passion and 
foiled ambition transform a woman’s entire 
nature into a hunger for revenge. One 
portentous figure occupies a large place in 
four connected plays —that of Margaret 
of Anjou, the formidable wife of the royal 
saint and dastard, Henry the Sixth. For 
her invention, or for retrieving her from 
the chronicles, perhaps we owe more 
thanks to Marlowe than to Shakespeare ; 
but doubtless the conception of Marlowe 
was adopted by Shakespeare, and height- 
ened and refined. We follow her whole 
history from the day on which in the glory 
of early womanhood she meets her lover 
Suffolk, the Lancelot of this Guinevere, 
to the day when, grey-haired, loverless, 
husbandless, and childless, she seats her- 
self in the dust by the side of the mother 
and the wife of her royal antagonist, Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and teaches them, with 
terrible sounding of the depths of misery, 
how to curse their enemies : — 

Forbear to sleep the night and fast the day ; 


Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 
Think that thy babes were fairer than they 
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And he that slew them fouler than he is; 
Bettering thy loss makes the bad-causer worse ; 
Revolving this will teach thee how to curse.* 


In the historical plays there is only 
one really happy woman — Katherine of 
France, who is wooed in such soldier-like 
fashion by the great victor of Agincourt. 
Well for Kate that King Henry was first 
a man, and only in the second place a 
prince! Under the royal wooer, not re- 
gardless of state motives for the marriage, 
lay Prince Hal of the tavern, who had 
loved the frank realities of life better than 
the cold conventions of his father’s court. 
He does not give the passion of a Romeo 
or the reverence of a Brutus, but in all 
honesty he can say: “In faith, Kate, the 
elder I wax, the better I shall appear; my 
comfort is that old age, that ill layer-up of 
beauty, can do no more spoil upon my 
face; thou hast me, if thou hast me, at 
the worst; and thou shalt wear me, if thou 
wear me, better and better; and therefore 
tell me, most fair Katherine, will you have 
me?” 

Before the English historical plays were 
brought to a close (and from these we set 
aside King Henry the Eighth as belonging 
to a later period) Shakespeare had pro- 
duced two great portraits of women, both 
lovers who move under the sunlight and 
Starlight of Italy, both beautiful and 
ardent, yet in their beauty unlike as can 
possibly be, one the most afflicted, the 
other the most joyous of wedded ladies — 
Juliet and the Venetian Portia. Juliet, 
for we need hardly take account of La- 
vinia in “ Titus Andronicus,” is the first- 
born tragic heroine of Shakespeare’s im- 
agination. Whether she was or ever 
would have been a woman of intellect or 
a woman capable of devotion to a moral 
ideal, we neither know nor greatly care to 
know. She was assuredly endowed with 
genius ofthe heart. Itis enough that Juli- 
et’s nature was one clear flame of love, and 
that death took her, or rather not death 
but love. If in a rich garden we found 
some red-hearted flower not yet unclosed, 
and if we had arrived just at the moment 
when sunlight fell upon it, and the petals 
suddenly burst open, and all the sweet- 
ness and bloom in an instant spread 
abroad, we should have before our eyes 
an image of Juliet’s awakening to passion, 
and of her instantaneous transit from 
childhood to womanhood. In this tragedy 
there is no division of interests, no sec- 


* “Think that thy babes were fairer than they 
were.” Surely this line is worthy of either Shake- 
Speare or the highest spirit among his early fellow- 
dramatists. 
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ondary plot, no double current of feeling. 
One and the same desire seizes at one 
and the same instant the hearts of Romeo 
and Juliet; one and the same doom awaits 
them. Hence, from its singleness of pas- 
sion and of plot the play acquires a lyrical 
character. In the moonlit garden and at 
dawn, when 
envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east, 
the voices of the lovers sound amid the 
notes of nightingales like the nightingales’ 
own. If we would describe the character 
of Juliet, we have said what is essential 
when we have said, “She loves.” She 
loves in the heroic fashion, for even as a 
great thought makes the thinker indiffer- 
ent to food and sleep, nay, to life itself, 
and as a great ambition makes the man 
of action indifferent to these, so the sin- 
gleness of her love makes Juliet regard- 
less of all except love, and bears her on- 
ward to her doom. Here, for the first 
time, Shakespeare courageously explores 
the extremes of human passion —the 
aérial pinnacle of joy, the cavernous abyss 
of grief. The emotion of love which oc- 
cupies the play is single, and there is little 
complexity in either of the two chief char- 
acters; but love is not quite the same as 
manifesting itself in man and in woman; 
it is the same, and it is not the same, as 
if the god of love had put twin reeds to 
his lips and blown, but the harmony was 
made up of tenor and contralto tones. 
So with the passion of Romeo and Juliet. 
And lest we should be cloyed by sweet- 
ness or by sorrow, Shakespeare has filled 
in a background of most varied character, 
showing us the cold Italian beauty, Juli- 
et’s mother, who had wedded old Capulet, 
not for love, and who now strives with 
little maxims to preach down a daughter’s 
heart; and Mercutio, a free-lance between 
the rival houses, whose wit lightens and 
flashes as swift as his rapier blade, whose 
quick brain and nimble fancy are needed 
to set off the brooding passion and rich 
imaginings of Romeo. Nor in this back- 
ground may we overlook the first entirely 
humorous study of womanhood in Shake- 
speare’s plays — the nurse, stoutest and 
most consequential of ladies, love’s breath- 
less go-between, sage counsellor in amor- 
ous perplexities, delicate creature whose 
injured honor Peter the fan-bearer must 
defend, whose over-wrought feelings re- 
quire from time to time the soothing influ- 
ences of the aqua-vitz flask. Would that 
in addition to the nurse of Juliet and Mrs. 
Quickly of the Boar’s Head tavern, Shake- 
speare had given us a gallery of these 
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humorous portraits, for neither the crea- 
tor of Mrs. Gamp nor the creator of Mrs. 
Poyser has surpassed him in these two. 

Portia, the rich heiress of Belmont, 
charms us not by the power of one pre- 
dominant attribute, but by the harmony 
of many qualities rarely found in union. 
She is not, like Juliet, a passionate child 
suddenly transformed to woman. She 
does not, like Juliet, suffer from the tyran- 
nous environment of her elders. She is 
mistress of a noble house, and already 
she has known many wooers from: the 
four quarters of the globe, until this busi- 
ness of wooing has grown a weariness: 
“By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
aweary of this great world.” If only she 
were free to choose, for to Shakespeare’s 
heroines it is in the highest degree incon- 
venient to be merely chosen. From Ju- 
liet to Desdemona, from Helena to Mi- 
randa, if they do not themselves actually 
woo, they are at least active accomplices 
in their wooing: but Portia must accept 
her fate from a casket of lead. From the 
tedium of the rich heiress’s life she is 
roused by veritable love; but how can 
she give that love expression? Sainte- 
Beuve has noticed that a subtlety and 
fineness of edge has been put upon satire 
in France by the laws regulating the 
press; a writer who fears the censure 
cannot blurt out a brutal invective; he 
must cast about how to say the same 
thing, or what comes to the same, in con- 
stitutional language. The check put by 
her father’s will on Portia’s love acts like 
the censure in France, and she is taught 
by it to say things with as full a meaning 
as any of Juliet’s ardent outbreaks, but 
she says them exquisitely, and with a del- 
icate propriety which adds to their charm. 
The most irresistible love-letter is that 
which may be read by every one; only to 
the eyes of the one person made wise by 
love the written words are replaced by 
invisible phrases set down in a sympa- 
thetic ink, shining forth when the poor 
leaf of paper is laid close to the warmth 
ofaheart. “ There’s something tells me,” 
exclaims Portia, — 


There’s something tells me, but it is not love, 
I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 


This is the most graceful of confessions, 
and yet we must hesitate before declaring 
it more beautiful than Juliet’s : — 


But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning, to be 
strange ; 


or the sacred boldness of Miranda’s decla- 
ration : — 


Hence, bashful Cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy Innocence! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me. 
If not, I’ll die your maid. 


Portia “stands for sacrifice,” while her 
young Alcides goes to “redeem the virgin 
tribute” from the sea monster. But when 
the bar is broken, and the check removed 
which stayed the current of her love, how 
her whole life trembles rapturously for- 
ward to unite itself with Bassanio’s! how 
humble and how proud she grows in her 
desire to set Bassanio above herself, “an 
unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d,” 
yet soon to instruct the doge and his mag- 
nificoes! With what an eager delicacy 
of love does she strive to convince him 
(happy adventurer) that she is the fortu- 
nate one who is getting the best of the 
bargain! Andin truth, Love like Death is 
a mighty leveller, and in a moment has 
made them equal. 

Portia ‘marks an epoch in Shakespeare’s 
creations of female character. In her he 
first shows how he can bring into vital 
union the various elements which go to 
make up a noble and cultivated woman. 
How refined an intellect, how ardent a 
heart! What a superb mundane life at 
Belmont amid its flowers, and statues, and 
music; what lofty spiritual views in the 
court of Venice when she pleads for 
mercy! What beautiful earnestness, and 
what beautiful mirth! And Shakespeare 
has confronted her feminine force, benig- 
nant as it is bright, with the remorseless 
masculine force and dark temper of Shy- 
lock. The same self-mastery which she 
had shown in carrying out the conditions 
of her father’s will stands her in stead at 
the trial of Antonio. She does not hurry 
forward to confound her adversary or to 
relieve the merchant; but conducts the 
case to the issue she desires as an artist 
might achieve a work of art, testing first 
whether there be any humanity in Shy- 
lock; then, when it must be so, drawing 
him on to expose the absolute vindictive- 
ness of his nature, and at precisely the 
right moment giving affairs the sudden 
turn which brings good out of evil. We 
should think of the young doctor less as 
an interpreter of the law than as an exqui- 
site artist in the affairs of life. 

It may seem strange that in plays later 
in the chronological order than “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” this refinement of por- 
traiture is not maintained, and that ruder 
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hood appear. Shakespeare was led away 
from romantic comedy by the historical 
plays, and after “ Henry the Fourth ” and 
“Henry the Fifth” he transferred some 
of the roughness and realism of the lower 
scenes of the historical drama to the 
region of comedy. But as regards “ The 
Taming of the Shrew ” (whatever its date 
may be) we must bear in mind that Shake- 
speare worked upon the lines of an older 
play. And Kate the curst, presently to 
become the most loyal of wives, is a good 
broad comedy figure, far more original 
and laughter-moving than the affectionate 
scold Adriana in “The Comedy of Er- 
rors.” ‘There is a gale of high spirits and 
good-humor blowing through the piece. 
We have not a grain of pity to spare for 
Kate, who is far better pleased to find a 
conqueror than herself to conquer. Men 
must be such poor creatures if they can- 
not manage with bit and bridle a head- 
strong girl; on the whole it is satisfactory 
to her to discover that there is at least 
one man of force and spirit in the world, 
and to know that he and no other has 
chosen her for his wife. And so Kate 
transfers all her boldness into the very 
effrontery of obedience; if she surrender 
at all, she must surrender unconditionally, 
and retain her self-will by sheer pride of 
self-effacement. 

We have travelled a wide space from 
the noble and gracious lady of Belmont. 
Even in that brilliant being, Beatrice, true 
lover, and gallant friend of her friend in 
distress, we miss the grace of Portia, 
Behind her delightful sauciness lie warmth 
and courage of heart; but Portia can be 
as mirthful without this playful effrontery, 
this appalling cleverness, and Portia can 
utter the noble periods of her plea for 
mercy, an achievement beyond the wit of 
Beatrice. “I am much sorry, sir,” says 
Imogen when provoked by Cloten’s pro- 
fessions of love: — 


I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners 
By being so verbal. 


Beatrice might have incurred the censure 
of Imogen as being “ verbal,” yet she is a 
delight to those who can see an actress 
of genius mediating between forwardness 
and good breeding, love and wit, game 
and earnest, and forever saved by the gen- 
tlewoman from the hoyden. After three 
hundred years my dear Lady Disdain still 
holds the stage, and has lost none of her 
buoyancy or brightness. We should re- 
member that Shakespeare’s women must 
tread the boards and interest a crowd of 
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spectators. It will not do to make them 
all like Virgilia, the “ gracious silence” 
of her husband. Among various devices 
to render the women a his plays inter- 
esting, two are often resorted to by Shake- 
speare: either they are brilliant talkers, 
distinguished by their intellect and wit — 
such are Rosalind and Beatrice; or they 
are assigned parts which require from 
them some sustained and eloquent plead- 
ings. So it is with Portia pleading for 
Antonio’s life, so with Isabella pleading 
for the life of her brother, so with Volum- 
nia pleading for the safety of Rome, so 
with Hermione and Katherine of Arragon, 
who are cited before judges to defend 
their own honor. From first to last we 
perceive that Shakespeare delighted in 
vigor of character in woman as in man. 
His heroines are not composed of 


Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or 
fair. 


Mere softness and yieldingness do not 
attract Shakespeare. He requires some 
strength of nature — not always intellec- 
tual strength, but if not intellectual 


strength or brilliancy, then vigor of the 
emotional or moral nature, and if not ac- 
tive courage, then the passive heroism of 


fortitude. 

Almost side by side with “ Much Ado 
about Nothing” in point of date lies “ As 
You Like It.” The secret how to be at 
once “verbal” and faultless in manner 
was assuredly discovered by Rosalind. 
And the secret is this —that while every 
word uttered shall be vivid, and a chal- 
lenge to the spirit of dulness, not one 
word shall be merely clever and intellec- 
tual. Rosalind’s brilliance is never hard 
or cold. A cascade of sparkling speech 
sallies from her lips; it is sun-illumined 
as it falls, and over it hangs the iris of a 
lover’s hope. The bluster of the shrew 
and the delightful raillery of Beatrice are 
refined in Rosalind to an exquisite 
sprightliness, which half conceals and half 
reveals the eager wishes and tender 
alarms of her heart. What joy to such a 
woman as Rosalind to be, as it were, the 
goddess of destiny to three pairs of lov- 
ers, including amongst them Orlando and 
herself ! 

Having brought to perfection one type 
of womanhood, Shakespeare turns to an- 
other type, which we find represented by 
Helena, in “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
and by Isabella in “ Measure for Meas- 
ure.” “At the entrance,” I have said 
elsewhere, “to the dark and dangerous 
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tragic world into which Shakespeare was 
now about to pass stand the figures of 
Isabella and Helena, one the embodi- 
ment of conscience, the other the embodi- 
ment of will.” In a world of over running 
foulness and shame, Isabella stands the 
representative of heroic chastity. The 
change from the forest of Arden to the 
city of Vienna, where corruption boils and 
bubbles, is not greater than the change 
from Rosalind to Isabel. Here are other 
and less innocent burghers than the dap- 
pled deer; here are neither frolic nor 
song as inthe greenwood of France; but 
instead of these pleadings for life, desper- 
ate inducements to sin, grave searching of 
hearts, wrestlings with evil, the laying 
bare of self-deceit. We pass from the 
freedom of the fields and woods to the 
damps of the prison cell. Through all 
moves Isabella, immaculate; but, like 
Spenser’s patron knight of chastity, the 
virgin Britomart, she finds at the last 
that there is no purity so invincible as 
that of love. A heart may be chaste as 
ice or chaste as fire, and Isabella’s is of 
the latter kind. We remember her as “a 
thing ensky’d and sainted,” yet as the 
duke’s betrothed, and united with him in 
the task of restoring order in his evil 
_ city of Vienna. Helena, the physician’s 
daughter, is also made to be a healer, and 
restorer; with her it is nota sinful city 
that needs healing, but one proud boy, on 
whom she has lavished undeserved affec- 
tion, and whom she watches over with a 
fond protectiveness. In this play we 
meet with a charming example of Shake- 
speare’s treatment of the relations of 
woman with woman, of which another ex- 
ample is found in the beautiful girls’ 
friendship of Rosalind and Celia. The 
aged countess and her adopted daughter 
Helena, although Helena’s love of the 
countess’s son might easily have dis- 
turbed their harmony, perfectly under- 
stand one another, and it is the patent of 
Helena’s nobility that her confidant and 
the partner in her plot is no other than 
Bertram’s mother. ‘I can almost,” writes 
Mr. Hudson, “ find it in my heart to adore 
the beauty of youth, yet this blessed old 
creature is enough to persuade me that age 
may be more beautiful still.” 

Perhaps it was at this period, and in 
contrast with the saintly strength of Isa- 
bel, and the protective devotion of Helena, 
that Shakespeare created the only light 
woman in all his plays — Cressida. Poor 
bubble of vanity and sensuality (and with 
the gleam and grace of a floating bubble), 
she serves, if for nothing else, at least to 





prove that Cleopatra belongs to another 
class than hers. With one quarter of her 
small loveless self for Troilus, and one 
quarter {or Diomed, and the rest for any 
other hopeful candidates of the Grecian 
or the Trojan camp, she makes us feel 
that Cleopatra, for whom Antony has at 
least been the supreme sensation of her 
life, possesses a certain depth of charac- 
ter and reality of passion. It was cer- 
tainly about this date that Shakespeare 
drew his only portrait of a woman who, 
having once loved nobly, yields to a sec- 
ond and a base affection — Gertrude, 
Hamlet’s mother. And Ophelia, “ sweet 
rose of May,” must not even she be 
placed among those women whose love, 
through incapacity of nature rather than 
through fault, brings no strength or heal- 
ing with it? 

“ Hamlet ” lies close to “ Julius Czsar” 
in the chronological order of the plays. It 
is inevitable that we should set side by side 
the female figures of these two tragedies, 
and exhibit the gentle helplessness of 
Ophelia in the light of the Roman Portia’s 
heroic energy of heart. Such strange 
love-making as that of Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia was surely never known before or 
since ; one silent interview, one distracted 
or ironical letter, one scene of invective 
and reproach, real or feigned, and some 
few ambiguous or indecent speeches — 
this is the account in brief of all the com- 
munications between Ophelia and Hamlet 
with which we are made directly ac- 
guainted. A bar is set between the lov- 
ers at the opening of the play, and not 
one word of trust and confidence is spoken 
on either side from the beginning to the 
end. Hamlet’s love is poisoned at its 
source, and Ophelia has not courage to 
press forward and discover where and 
how he ails; she has nothing better to 
bring to Hamlet’s aid than piteous little 
appeals to heaven. Portia, created by 
Shakespeare from Plutarch’s record at 
about the same date as Ophelia, is really 
as feminine, as sensitive to anxiety and 
pain for those she loves, as the ill-starred 
Danish maiden; she too, and with a 
slighter cause than Ophelia, goes dis- 
tracted and does herself to death—a 
death by fire, not the piteous, musical 
death of Ophelia. Portia is as finely 
strung as any of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
but she is Cato’s daughter and Brutus’s 
wife. With an irresistible appeal to Bru- 
tus—not to heaven —she urges her 
wifely right to share the purposes and the 
cares of her husband. Let Ophelia keep 
for her epitaph her brother’s words, 
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“sweet rose of May” —a rose borne help- 
lessly down the stream of fate, and mud- 
died at the close; it is inexpressibly 
piteous. But if we would be proud, not 
pitiful, let us turn to Portia, Shakespeare’s 
ideal of Stoic virtue enshrined within a 
woman’s frailty, and let us inscribe to her 
memory the words of Brutus: — 
O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. 
Portia, the Roman wife, represents one 
aspect of ideal womanhood in ancient 
Rome; Volumnia, the Roman mother, 
completes the ideal. She were a fit wife 
for Hercules; “in anger, Juno-like.” She 
is indeed like mother Rome herself, as 
grand, as imperious, as proud of her val- 
iant son. And yet if we compare her 
action throughout the play with that of 
Coriolanus, we shall perceive how truly 
she, like Portia, is first a woman, and only 
in the second place a Roman mother. 
With all her haughtiness she has the 
woman’s tact, which Coriolanus lacks, and 
she instructs him, but in vain, to seem 
gracious even to the plebeians when it is 
his interest to conciliate them: — 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 


But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 


The great figures of the tragedies, all 
so familiar to us, admit of no grouping or 
arrangement, for each is a separate, full- 
length study, and each must be gazed at 


singly and for a sufficient time. These 
are saviours and martyrs, or else the de- 
stroyers of life ; Cordelia, the martyr and 
patron saint of filial truth and devotion, 
Desdemona, the wife who enters Paradise 
with a sacred lie upon her lips; and over 
against these the she-wolves Goneril and 
Regan; and Lady Macbeth, whose deli- 
cate and desperate womanhood is so finely 
contrasted with the coarser strength and 
duller conscience of her husband. Apart 
from the rest, and more wonderful than 
any other of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
stands Cleopatra: — 


That southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s 
great hands, 


From an historical point of view we 
may say, that as Portia and Volumnia 
represent the virtue and the majesty of 
Roman womanhood, so Cleopatra repre- 
Sants the sensuous witchery of the East 
sapping in upon Roman manliness and 
laying itlow. Butit is an error to view 
Cleopatra as representative of an epoch, 
a class, or an influence; she is Cleopatra, 
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and that is enough; an individuat who 
herself constitutes a whole species; an 
Eastern star, with none other like it, and 
ruling the destinies of the lords of the 
earth. 

Of these it is enough to record the mere 
names, and to let each name bring its own 
associations. But before ending I must 
say a word of the contrasted types of 
womanhood which appear in the latest 
plays of Shakespeare, some perhaps 
dreamed of as he wandered among the 
woods and fields around Stratford, or on 
the banks of the Avon after his return 
home from the life of distraction and toil 
in the greatcity. Shakespeare had known 
trial and sorrow, and had conquered them. 
And now out of his deep experience and 
his clarified vision of life he creates the 
figures of great sufferers — Hermione, 
Queen Katherine, who conquer by pa- 
tience, fortitude, a spirit of justice and 
long-suffering ; and in contrast with these 
he imagines exquisite figures of children 
transfigured, as it were, in the radiance of 
his own wide and calm sunset — Perdita, 
Miranda — children who have known no 
sorrow, and over whose happiness, the 
loveliest and the frailest of things, Shake- 
speare bows with pathetic sympathy, and 
some of that passion which Shelley de- 
scribes so accurately : — 


The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


And with what rare felicity Shakespeare 
varies the common type in his two girl 
lovers — Perdita, with the air of the fields 
around her, shepherdess queen of curds 
and cream, “the prettiest low-born lass 
that ever ran on the greensward,” lover 
of flowers and of all pastoral pleasures ; 
Miranda, the child of wonder, breathing 
the sea-air of the enchanted island, not 
nurtured like Perdita among the lads and 
lasses of the country-side, but instructed 
by a wonder-working sage, and waited 
on by a spirit of the air and the hag- 
born monster, Caliban. Both maidens are 
flower-like in their delicacy and their fresh 
beauty — Perdita, a blossom of the inland 
meadow lands; Miranda, a more wonder- 
ful flower of the foam of the sea. 

Of all the daughters of his imagination, 
which did Shakespeare love the best? 
Perhaps we shall not err if we say one of 
the latest-born of them all, our English 
Imogen. And what most clearly shows 
us how Shakespeare loved Imogen is this 
— he has given her faults, and has made 
them exquisite, so that we love her better 
for their sake. No one has so quick and 
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keen a sensibility to whatever pains and 
to whatever gladdens as she. To hera 
word is a blow; and as she is quick in her 
sensibility so she is quick in her percep- 
tions, piercing at once through the queen’s 
false show of friendship; quick in her 
contempt for what is unworthy, as for all 
professions of love from the clown-prince, 
Cloten; quick in her resentment, as when 
she discovers the unjust suspicions of 
Posthumus. Wronged she is indeed by 
her husband, but in her haste she too 
grows unjust; yet she is dearer to us for 
the sake of this injustice, proceeding as it 
does from the sensitiveness of her love. 
It is she, to whom a word is a blow, who 
actually receives a buffet from her hus- 
band’s hand; but for Imogen it is a 
blessed stroke, since it is the evidence of 
his loyalty and zeal on her behalf. Ina 
moment he is forgiven, and her arms are 
round his neck. 

Shakespeare made so many perfect 
women unhappy that he owed us some 
amende, And he has made that amende 
by letting us see one perfect woman su- 
premely happy. Shall our last glance at 
Shakespeare’s plays show us Florizel at 
the rustic merry-making receiving blos- 
soms from the hands of Perdita? or Fer- 
dinand and Miranda playing at chess in 
Prospero’s cave, and winning one a king 
and one a queen, while the happy fathers 
gaze in from the entrance of the cave? 
We can see a more delightful sight than 
these — Imogen with her arms around 
the neck of Posthumus, while she puts an 
edge upon her joy by the playful chal- 
lenge and mock reproach : — 


Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
you? 

Think that you are upon a rock, and now 

Throw me again ; 


and he responds : — 


Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die. 


We shall find in all Shakespeare no more 
blissful creatures than these two. 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THERE was no more said fora day or 
two about the journey. But that it was 
to take place, that Markham was waiting 





till his step-sister was ready, and that 
Frances was making her preparations to 
go, nobody any longer attempted to ignore. 
Waring himself had gone so far in his 
recognition of the inevitable as to give 
Frances money to provide for the neces- 
sities of the journey. “You will want 
things,” he said. ‘I don’t wish it to be 
thought that I kept you like a little beg- 
gar.” 

“T am not like a little beggar, papa,” 
cried Frances, with an indignation which 
scarcely any of the more serious griev- 
ances of her life had called forth. She 
had always supposed him to be pleased 
with the British neatness, the modest, 
girlish costumes which she had procured 
for herself by instinct, and which made 
this girl, who knew nothing of England, 
so characteristically an English girl. This 
proof of the man’s ignorance — which 
Frances ignorantly supposed to mean en- 
tire indifference to her appearance — went 
to her heart. ‘ And it is impossible to 
get things here,” she added, with her usual 
anxious penitence for her impatience. 

“ You can do it in Paris, then,” he said. 
“I suppose you have enough of the in- 
stinct of your sex to buy clothes in Paris.” 

Girls are not fond of hearing of the 
instincts of their sex. She turned away 
with a speechless vexation and distress 
which it pleased him to think rudeness. 

“But she keeps the money all the 
same,” he said to himself. 

Thus it became very apparent that the 
departure of Frances was desirable, and 
that she could not go too soon. But there 
were still inevitable delays. Strange! 
that when love imbittered made her stay 
intolerable, the washerwoman should have 
compelled it. But to Frances, for the 
moment, everything in life was strange. 

And not the least strange was the way 
in which Markham, whom she liked, but 
did not understand, the odd, little, shabby, 
unlovely personage, who looked like any- 
thing in the world but an individual of 
importance, was received by the little 
world of Bordighera. At the little church 
on Sunday, there was a faint stir when he 
came in, and one lady pointed him out to 
another as the small audience filed out. 
The English landlady at the hotel spoke of 
him continually. Lord Markbam was now 
the authority which she quoted on all sub- 
jects. Even Domenico said “ meelord” 
with a relish. And as for the Durants, 
their enthusiasm was boundless. Tasie, 
not yet quite recovered from the excite- 
ment of Constance’s arrival, lost her self- 
control altogether when Markham ap- 
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peared. It was so good of him to come 
to church, she said; such an example for 
the people at the hotels! And so nice to 
lose so little time in coming to call upon 
papa. Of course, papa, as the clergyman, 
would have called upon him as soon as it 
was known where he was staying. But it 
was so pretty of Lord Markham to con- 
form to foreign ways and make the first 
visit. ‘We knew it must be your doing, 
Frances,” she said with grateful delight. 

“ But, indeed, it was not my doing. It 
is Constance who makes him come,” Fran- 
ces cried. 

Constance, indeed, insisted upon his 
company everywhere. She took him not 
only to the Durants, but to the bungalow 

“up among the olive woods, which they 
found in great excitement, and where the 
appearance of Lord Markham partially 
failed of its effect, a greater hero and 
stranger being there. George Gaunt, the 
general’s youngest son, the chief subject 
of his mother’s talk, the one of her chil- 
dren about whom she always had some- 
thing to say, had arrived the day before, 
and in his presence, even a living lord 
sank into a secondary place. Mrs. Gaunt 
had been the first to see the little party 
coming along by the terraces of the olive 
woods. She had long, long ago, formed 


plans in her imagination of what might 
ensue when George came home. She ran 
out to meet them with her hands extended. 
“O Frances, I am so glad to see you. 


Only fancy what has happened. 
has come.” 

“Tam so glad,” said Frances, who was 
the first. She was more used to the wind- 
ing of those terraces, and then she had 
not so much to talk of as Constance and 
Markham. Her face lighted up with 
pleasure. ‘“ How happy you must be!” 
she said, kissing the old lady affection- 
ately. “Is he well?” 

“Oh, wonderfully well; so much better 
that I could have hoped. George, George, 
where are you? Oh, my dear, I am so 
anxious that you should meet; I want 
you to like him,” Mrs. Gaunt said. 

Almost for the first time, there came a 
sting of pain to Frances’s heart. She had 
heard a great deal ot George Gaunt. She 
had thought of him more than of any other 
Stranger. She had wondered what he 
would be like, and smiled to herself at his 
mother’s too evident anxiety to bring them 
together, with a slight, not disagreeable 
flutter of interest in her own conscious- 
ness. And nowhere he was, and she was 
going away! It seemed a sort of spite of 
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though, to be sure, she did not know 
whether she should like him,.or if Mrs. 
Gaunt’s hopes might bear any fruit. Still, 
it was the only outlet her imagination had 
ever had, and it had amused and given 
her a pleasant fantastic glimpse now and 
then into something that might be more 
exciting than the calm round of every day. 

She stood on the little grassy terrace 
which surrounded the house, looking 
towards the open door, but not taking any 
step towards it, waiting for the hero to 
appear. The house was low and broad, 
with a veranda round it, planted in the 
midst of the olive groves, where there was 
a little clearing, and looking down upon 
the sea. Frances paused there, with her 
face towards the house, and saw coming 
out from under the shadow of the veran- 
da, with a certain awkward celerity, the 
straight, slim figure of the young Indian 
officer, his mother’s hero, and, in a vision- 
ary sense, her own. She did not advance 
— she could not tell why — but waited till 
he should come up, while his mother 
turned round, beckoning to him. This 
was how it was that Constance and 
Markham arrived upon the scene before 
the introduction was fully accomplished. 
Frances held out her hand, and he took 
it, coming forward; but already his eyes 
had travelled over her head to the other 
pair arriving, with a look of inquiry and 
surprise. He let Frances’s hand drop as 
soon as he had touched it, and turned to- 
wards the other, who was much more 
attractive than Frances. Constance, who 
missed nothing, gave him a glance, and 
then turned to his mother. “ We brought 
our brother to see you,” she said (as 
Frances had not had presence of mind to 
do). ‘*Lord Markham, Mrs. Gaunt. But 
we have come at an inappropriate moment, 
when you are occupied.” 

“Qno! It is so kind of you to come. 
This is my son George, Miss Waring. 
He arrived last night. I have so wanted 
him to meet——” She did not say 
Frances; but she looked at the little girl, 
who was quite eclipsed and in the back- 
ground, and then hurriedly added, “ your 
— family: whose name he knows, as such 
friends! And how kind of Lord Mark- 
ham to come all this way.” 

She was not accustomed to lords, and 
the mother’s mind jumped at once to the 
vain, but so usual idea, that this lord, who 
had himself sought the acquaintance, 
might be of use to her son. She brought 
forward George, who was a little dazzled 
too; and it was not till the party had been 


fortune, a tantalizing of circumstances ;| swept into the veranda, where the family 
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sat in the evening, that Mrs. Gaunt be- 
came aware that Frances had followed the 
last of the train, and had seated herself 
on the outskirts of the group, no one pay- 
ing any heed to her. Even then, she 
was too much under the influence of the 
less known visitors to do anything to put 
this right. 

“I am delighted that you think me 
kind,” said Markham, in answer to the 
assurances which Mrs. Gaunt kept re- 
peating, not knowing what to say. ‘“ My 
step-father is not of that opinion at all. 
Neither will you be, I fear, when you 
know my mission. I have come for Fran- 
ces.” 

“For Frances!” she cried, with a little 
suppressed scream of dismay. 

**Ah, I said you would not be of that 
opinion long,” Markham said. 

“Is Frances going away?” said the old 
general. “I don’t think we can stand 
that. Eh, George? that is not what your 
mother promised you. Frances is all we 
have got to remind us that we were young 
once. Waring must hear reason. He 
must not let her go away.” 

“Frances is going; but Constance 
stays,” interposed that young lady. ‘ Gen- 
eral, I hope you will adopt me in her 
stead.” 

“That I will,” said the old soldier; 
“that is, I] will adopt you in addition, for 
we cannot give up Frances. Though, if 
it is only for a short visit, if you pledge 
yourself to bring her back again, I sup- 
pose we will have to give our consent.” 

“Not I,” said Mrs, Gaunt under her 
breath. She whispered to her son: ‘Go 
and talk to her. This is not Frances; 
=~ is Frances,” leaning over his shoul- 

er. 

George did not mean to shake off her 
hand; but he made alittle impatient move- 
ment, and turned the other way to Con- 
stance, to whom he made some confused 
remark. 

All the conversation was about Fran- 
ces; but she took no part in it, nor did 
any one turn to her to ask her own opin- 
ion. She sat on the edge of the veranda, 
half hidden by the luxuriant growth of a 
rose which covered one of the pillars, and 
looked out rather wistfully, it must be 
allowed, over the gray clouds of olives in 
the foreground, to the blue of the sea be- 
yond. It was twilight under the shade of 
the veranda; but outside, a subdued day- 
light, on the turn towards night. The 
little talk about her was very flattering, 
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might have had; for though they all spoke 
of her as of so much importance, they left 
her out with one consent. Not exactly 
with one consent. Mrs. Gaunt, standing 
up, looking from one to another, hurt — 
though causelessly — beyond expression 
by the careless movement of her newly 
returned boy, would have gone to Fran- 
ces, had she not been held by some mag- 
netic attraction which emanated from the 
others —the lord, who might be of use; 
the young lady, whose careless ease and 
self-confidence were dazzling to simple 
people. 

Neither the general nor his wife could 
realize that she was merely Frances’s 
sister, Waring’s daughter. She was the 
sister of Lord Markham. She was on 
another level altogether from the little 
girl who had been so pleasant to them all 
and so sweet. They were very sorry that 
Frances was going away; but the other 
one required attention, had to be thought 
of, and put in the chief place. As for 
Frances, who knew them all so well, she 
would not mind. And thus even Mrs. 
Gaunt directed her attention to the new- 
comer. 

Frances thought it was all very natural, 
and exactly what she wished. She was 
glad, very glad that they should take to 
Constance; that she should make friends 
with all the old friends who to herself had 
been so tender and kind. But there was 
one thing in which she could not help but 
feel a little disappointed, disconcerted, 
cast down. She had looked forward to 
George. She had thought of this new 
element in the quiet village life with a 
pleasant flutter of her heart. It had been 
natural to think of him as falling more or 
less to her own share, partly because it 
would be so in the fitness of things, she 
being the youngest of all the society — 
the girl, as he would be the boy; and 
partly because of his mother’s fond talk, 
which was full of innocent hints of her 
hopes. That George should come when 
she was just going away, was bad enough; 
but that they should have met like this, 
that he should have touched her hand 
almost without looking at her, that he 
should not have had the most momentary 
desire to make acquaintance with Fran- 
| ces, whose name he must have heard so 
often, that gave her.areal pang. To be 
sure, it was only a pang of the imagina- 
| tion. She had not fallen in love with his 
| photograph, which did not represent an 
| Adonis; and it was something, half a 
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a lover, for which Frances had looked in 
him. But yet it gave her a very strange, 
painful, deserted sensation when she saw 
him look over her head at Constance, and 
felt her hand dropped as soon as taken. 
She smiled a little at herself, when she 
came to think of it, saying to herself that 
she knew very well Constance was far 
more charming, far more pretty than she, 
and that it was only natural she should 
take the first place. Frances was ever 
anxious to yield to her the first place. 
But she could not help that quiver of in- 
voluntary feeling. She was hurt, though 
it was all so natural. It was natural, too, 
that she should be hurt, and that nobody 
. Should take any notice, all the most every- 
day things in the world. 

George Gaunt came to the palazzo next 
day. Hecame in the afternoon with his 
father, to be introduced to Waring; and 
he came again after dinner—for these 
neighbors did not entertain each other at 
the working day meals,'so to speak, but 
only in light, ornamental ways, with cups 
of tea or black coffee —with both his 
parents to spend the evening. He was 
thin and of a slightly greenish tinge in his 
brownness, by reason of India and the 
illnesses he had gone through; but his 


slim figure had a look of power; and he 
had kind eyes, like his mother’s, under 
the hollows of his brows: not a handsome 
young man, yet not at all common or ordi- 
nary, with a soldier’s neatness and upright 


bearing. To see Markham beside him 
with his insignificant figure, his little 
round head tufted with sandy hair, his 
one sided look with his glass in his eye, 
or his ear tilted up on the opposite side, 
was as good as a sermon upon race and 
its advantages. For Markham was the 
fifteenth lord; and the Gaunts were, it 
was understood, of as good as no family 
at all. Captain George from that first 
evening had neither ear nor eye for any 
one but Constance. He followed her 
about shyly wherever she moved; he stood 
over her when she sat down. He said 
little, for he was shy, poor fellow; yet he 
did sometimes hazard a remark, which 
was always subsidiary or responsive to 
something she had said. 

Mrs. Gaunt’s distress at this subversion 
of all she had intended was great. She 
got Frances into a corner of the loggia 
while the others talked, and thrust upon 
her a pretty sandal-wood box inlaid with 
ivory, one of those that George had 
brought from India. “It was always in- 
tended for you, dear,” she said. “Of 
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course, he could not venture to offer it 
himself.” 

“ But, dear Mrs. Gaunt,” said Frances, 
with a low laugh, in which all her little 
bitterness evaporated, “I don’t think he 
has so much as seen my face. I am sure 
he would not know me if we met in the 
road.” 

“Oh, my dear child,” cried poor Mrs. 
Gaunt, “it has been such a disappoint- 
ment to me. I have just cried my eyes 
out over it. To think you should not 
have taken to each other after all my 
dreams and hopes.” 

Frances laughed again; but she did not 
say that there had been no failure of inter- 
est on her side. She said: “J hope he 
will soon be quite strong and well. You 
will write and tell me about everybody.” 

“Indeed, I will. O Frances, is it pos- 
sible that you are going so soon? Itdoes 
not seem natural that you should be go- 
ing, and that your sister should stay.” 

“ Not very natural,” said Frances with 
a composure which was less natural still. 
“ But since it is to be, I hope you will see 
as much of her as you can, dear Mrs. 
Gaunt, and be as kind to her as you have 
been to me.” 

“Oh, my dear, there is little doubt that 
I shall see a great deal of her,” said the 
mother, with a glance towards the other 
group, of which Constance was the cen- 
tral figure. She was lying back in the big 
wicker-work chair; with the white hands 
and arms, which showed out of sleeves 
shorter than were usual in Bordighera, 
very visible in the dusk, accompanying 
her talk by lively gestures. The young 
captain stood like a sentinel a little be- 
hind her. His mother’s glance was half 
vexation and half pleasure. She thought 
it was a great thing fora girl to have se- 
cured the attentions of her boy, and a very 
sad thing for the girl who had not secured 
them. Any doubt that Constance might 
not be grateful, had not yet entered her 
thoughts. Frances, though she was so 
much less experienced, saw the matter in 
another light. 

*“ You must remember,” she said, “ that 
she has been brought up very differently. 
She has been used toa great deal of ad- 
miration, Markham says.” 

* And now you will come in for that, 
and she must take what she can get here.” 
Mrs. Gaunt’s tone when she said this 
showed that she felt, whoever was the 
loser, it would not be Constance. Fran- 
ces shook her head. 

“It will be very different with me. And, 
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dear Mrs. Gaunt, if Constance should not 
— do as you wish e 

“ My dear, I will notinterfere. It never 
does any good when a mother interferes,” 
Mrs. Gaunt said hurriedly. Her mind 
was incapable of pursuing the idea which 
Frances so timidly had endeavored to 
suggest. And what could the girl do 
more? 

Next day she went away. Her father, 
pale and stern, took leave of her in the 
bookroom with an air of offence and dis- 
pleasure which went to Frances’s heart. 
‘1 will not come to the station. You will 
have, no doubt, everybody at the station. 
I don’t like greetings in the market- 
places,” he said. 

“Papa,” said Frances, ‘ Mariuccia 
knows everything. I am sure she will be 
careful. She says she will not trouble 
Constance more than is necessary. And 
I hope ——” 

“Oh, we shall do very well, I don’t 
doubt.” 

“TI hope you will forgive me, papa, for 
all I may have done wrong. I hope you 
will not miss me; that is, I hope —oh, I 
hope you wil! miss me a little, for it breaks 
my heart when you look at me like that.” 

“We shall do very well,” said Waring, 


, not looking at her at all, “both you and 
1.” 

“And you have nothing to say to me, 
papa?” 

“Nothing — except that I hope you will 
like your new life and find everything 


pleasant. Good-bye, my dear; it is time 
you were going.” 

And that was all. Everybody was at 
the station, it was true, which made it no 
place for leave-takings ; and Frances did 
not know that he watched the train from 
the loggia till the white plume of steam 
disappeared with a roar in the next of 
those many tunnels that spoil the beauti- 
ful Cornice road. Constance walked back 
in the midst of the Gaunts and Durants, 
looking, as she always did, the mistress 
of thesituation. But neither did Frances, 
blotted out in the corner of the carriage, 
crying behind her veil and her handker- 
chief, leaving all she knew behind her, 
understand with what a tug at her heart 
Constance saw the familiar little ugly face 
of her brother for the last time at the car- 
riage window, and turned back to the 
deadly monotony of the shelter she had 
sought for herself, with a sense that ev- 
erything was over, and she herself com- 
pletely deserted, like a wreck upon a des- 
olate shore. 
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BY RIGHT HON, G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P, 


IT has been suggested to me that, as a 
speech which I made at the “ Eighty” 
Club on the 1oth of March has only been 
partially reported, it should appear in the 
form of an article. Not having written 
the speech in full, I am unable to repro- 
duce my exact words. But the following 
pages contain the substance of my argu- 
ment, and, as far as I can recover it, the 
language I used, with a few additions and 
omissions. I have retained the form of 
an address, as I found some difficulty in 
transforming it into an essay. 


I am told that the name of this club is 
due, not, as is sometimes supposed, to the 
number of its members, but to the fact 
that it was founded in the year 1880. The 
name has suggested to me that it might 
be interesting to review the progress of 
opinion and legislation on social subjects 
since that memorable date. I call the 
date memorable, because it was the year 
1880 which saw the commencement of the 
first Parliament in which the great consti- 
tutional change of 1867 made itself fully 
felt. The Parliament of 1869 had em- 
ployed itself principally in carrying out 
the arrears of the old Liberal programme. 
It was stimulated no doubt by the increase 
of the electorate, but showed no radical 
change, either in its modes of political 
thought or in the character of its legisla- 
tive achievements. The Parliament of 
1874 displayed the interesting phenome- 
non of a nominal Conservative supremacy, 
colored by the democratic change of 1867. 
But the Parliament of 1880 was the first 
Liberal Parliament which felt behind it 
the full force of that change; nor has it 
been uninfluenced in its later phases by 
the greater change in the same direction 
which lies immediately before us. 

But let me return for a moment to the 
previous Parliaments. The chief charac- 
teristic of the legislation of 1869-74, which 
almost cleared the old Liberal programme, 
was the desire to remove privileges and 
inequalities. The main feature of its 
great acts was abolition. We abolished 
the prerogative of the Church at the uni- 
versities, and in other spheres of educa- 
tion ; we abolished the privileged position 
of the creed of a minority in Ireland; we 
abolished the power of the purse in the 
army; we abolished by the Ballot Act the 
undue influence of wealth and social po- 
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sition, of employers and landowners, at 
elections. 

Two measures alone in the programme 
of the Liberal ministry of that day formed 
a transition to a new phase of legislation, 
the Irish Land Act and the Education 
Act. But of these the Irish Land Act 
was not based on the hearty and con- 
vinced recognition of any new principle. 
It was based on the special exigencies of 
the Irish case, and was avowedly excep- 
tional. It implied no acceptance of any 
unwonted theory of the duties of the State, 
no revolution in economic doctrine. The 
Education Act belonged more clearly to 
the new epoch. The principle of compul- 
- sion, for instance, was a striking novelty, 
and marks a turning-point in our legisla- 
tion. Yet in its main features the Educa- 
tion Act was part of the old legislative 
scheme of the Liberal party. It was 
altogether anterior in conception to the 
rise of the new doctrines of State so- 
cialism. 

Such, in its broadest outline, was the 
legislative harvest of the Parliament of 
1869. But, to complete the picture, let 
me mention some of its failures. We 


brought in a bill for the reform of local 
government and taxation, but were unable 
to press it. 


We brought in another for 
the reform of the licensing laws, and 
passed it. But though it only went a 
short way as measured by present opinion, 
it excited much unpopularity, and doubt- 
less contributed to the subsequent down- 
fall of the ministry. The time, indeed, 
was not ripe for strong measures in either 
of these directions. I remember one of 
my colleagues in the Cabinet, who ex- 
celled in sententious epigram, saying to me 
soon afterwards, “* My dear Goschen, our 
fate was sealed ever since that memorable 
Easter when we were summoned to Lon- 
don three days before the usual time, in 
order that you might alienate the counties 
by your Local Government Bill, and Bruce 
might alienate the boroughs by his Li- 
censing Bill.” 

Before passing from this period I wish 
to recall two incidents which illustrate 
very strikingly the distance we have trav- 
elled since thattime. I remember, though 
few here present are likely to remember it 
with me, that in the year 1871 there was a 
good deal of fuss about adocument known 
as the “Seven Points.” This document 
contained the heads of a scheme of social 
reform, which was supposed to emanate 
from a number of Tory peers and working- 
class Radicals, uniting under the auspices 
of Mr. Scott Russell. But the Tory peers 
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promptly repudiated it, and the working- 
class Radicals, on their side, made haste 
to disavow it too, and the whole scheme 
soon came to be regarded as a joke. No 
one wished to be associated with what 
then appeared a series of preposterous 
and absurd proposals. If I have exhumed 
these “Seven Points” now, it is not so 
much because of their intrinsic importance 
at the time, as because they illustrate the 
change which has come over opinion on 
these subjects since that date. The points 
were, briefly stated : — 

1. A pertect organization for the self- 
government of counties, towns, and vil- 
lages, with power for the acquisition and 
disposal of land for the common good. 

2. The rescue of the families of work- 
men from the dismal lanes, crowded alleys, 
and unwholesome dwellings of the towns, 
and their settlement in the country, where, 
in the middle of gardens, in detached 
homesteads, they may grow up strong, 
healthy, and pure. 

3. State-supported technical schools. 

4- Places of public recreation, knowl- 
edge, and refinement, to be organized as 
parts of the public service. 

5. A more extended organization of the 
public service, after the model of the post- 
office. 

6. Public markets in every town for the 
sale of goods of the best quality in small 
quantities at wholesale prices. 

7. An eight hours’ bill. 

Such was a social programme which 
fourteen years ago was promptly laughed 
out of court. Yet, with the exception 
possibly of the two last points, the list 
will have reminded you, as I read it, of 
many proposals of the present day, seri- 
ously put forward as within the sphere of 
practical politics, and commanding much 
sympathy and support in many quarters. 
It was in connection with these seven 
points, if I remember rightly, that a Con- 
servative peer said something to the effect 
that every laborer ought to be possessed 
at least of a pig. The pig has now devel- 
oped into three acres of land. 

The other fact of which I would remind 
you, because it graphically points the con- 
trast between the state of opinion then 
and now, is Mr. Gladstone’s famous pro- 
posal, before the election of 1874, to 
abolish the income tax. Compare that 
proposal with the present suggestion of a 
graduated income tax! What a gulf be- 
tween the principles underlying the two! 
On the one side the abandonment of the 
chief engine of direct taxation; on the 
Other, not only its retention, but its appli- 
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cation with increased intensity for the 
attainment of new ends. 

I will not detain you long over the next 
Parliament elected in 1874. It estab- 
lished, as I have said, Conservative su- 
premacy, but modified by a new demo- 
cratic feeling. The Conservatives rejoiced 
that under the leadership of Mr. Dis- 
raeli they had annexed the working man, 
and planted themselves in many large 
boroughs. But I am not sure whether 
the result has not rather been that the 
working man has annexed the Conserva- 
tives, and that the new Conservative 
forces in the boroughs have established a 
supremacy over the Tory counties. The 
effect seems to me to have soon become 
visible in the temper of legislation. I will 
not say that the introduction of exemp- 
tions in the lower grades of incomes con- 
tributing to the income tax was exactly 
due to this cause, though it was essentially 
un-Conservative; but in some clauses of 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1878 
concessions involving distinct deviations 
from the orthodox views of poor-law prin- 
ciple marked a striking deference to dem- 
ocraticinfluences. In the year 1875 social 
legislation absorbed almost the whole time 
of the House of Commons. The interpo- 
sition of the State was recognized in a 
high degree in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act and the Merchant Shipping Act, and 
its direct action was introduced in the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the debates on 
which measure may be referred to as ex- 
hibiting a distinct progress in the direc- 
tion of what is now called State socialism. 
But the full effect of the new impulse was 
obscured by a not unnatural half-hearted- 
ness which made the proposed legislation 
permissive, while foreign complications 
arose to divert men’s attention and arrest 
the course of domestic legislation in 1876. 
Still, the new impulse had been given, the 
new attitude had become familiar. Tory 
democracy, Tory socialism, has been a 
growing influence ever since. 

I now come to the Parliament of 1880, 
in which, for the first time, the new electo- 
rate was thoroughly represented. I was 
absent during the first session of that 
Parliament, and when I returned from 
Constantinople in its second year, I re- 
member how it seemed to me that I was 
breathing a new political atmosphere. I 
appeared to myself a sort of Rip van 
Winkle on a reduced scale. The whole 
attitude of men’s minds had entirely 
changed since the previous Liberal Parlia- 
ment. I found the House of Commons 
engaged on the Irish Land Bill, and, 
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though a hint thrown out to me that the 
proper faith on which to vote was that 
“the landlords were always in the wrong ” 
was only a humorous exaggeration, the 
general tone as to landlords had no doubt 
undergone a wonderful transformation. 
The Irish Land Act embodied a principle 
of enormous moment, the principle of fair 
rents fixed by a court. The idea of an 
abstract fairness in a bargain, outside the 
terms to which the parties to it may mutu- 
ally agree, was an absolute innovation in 
modern legislation. The act was de- 
fended at the time on the plea of excep- 
tional circumstances, but it was impossible 
to confine its principle, when once ad- 
mitted, within the limits intended by its 
authors. It could not be restricted locally. 
Already we hear proposals to extend fair 
rents to Scotland and even to England. 
We are still a long way from fair rents in 
the United Kingdom, but the principle is 
put forward, and pamphlets advocating it 
have been commended in very high quar- 
ters. And if it has been found impos- 
sible to limit this principle geographically, 
neither does it seem likely to be limited 
as regards its subject matter. The idea 
of an abstract standard of price, distinct 
from that fixed by contract, has passed 
from land to houses. And thus we find 
ourselves confronted with new principles 
which have passed from Irish land into 
the arena of English and Imperial poli- 
tics. The Arrears Act was a measure 
which perhaps more than any other em- 
bodied the right of the State to reverse 
contracts. I should have liked, had I had 
time, to give brief obituary notices of the 
various economic principles which have 
died since 1880. Some of them have met 
with violent deaths. Others have passed 
peacefully away. Amongst the most con- 
spicuous casualties let us recall the sad 
fate of freedom of contract. We seem 
almost to have arrived at this formula — 
little freedom in making contracts, much 
freedom in breaking them. 

The Irish Laborers Act, under which 
cottages and garden allotments are to be 
provided out of the rates on land pur- 
chased by compulsory sale, and another 
Irish measure, which, under the title of 
“ Tramways Act,” contained miscellane- 
ous provisions, were decided develop- 
ments of Socialism. I am analyzing, not 
criticising. I am endeavoring to bring 
into view the extent to which new doc- 
trines have been embodied in laws passed 
by the present Parliament. The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act for England, in 
which that principle of compulsion was 
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cheerfully introduced at which the legis- 
lators of 1875 had shied, is another land- 
mark. I voted for this bill without much 
compunction, and | venture to say, though 
it is sometimes erroneously supposed that 
I have gone back from the Liberalism of 
my early days, yet, if my political creed at 
the present moment on such subjects as 
land, the housing of the poor, the liability 
of owners, and similar questions, were 
compared with the views held by the 
members of the present Cabinet fifteen 
years ago, I should be regarded as a Uto- 
pian Radical. And remember the point 
from which I started in my political life. 
It began at a time when the economic 
. principles of such men as Cobden, Vil- 
liers, and Gladstone were supreme. These 
were the spirits that stood by the side of 
my political cradle. They thought, I dare 
say, that I was not without a few juvenile 
extravagances with regard to foreign pol- 
icy, but it was hoped that I should get 
overthem. I do not know whether that 
hope has been altogether fulfilled, but, at 
all events, as far as economical doctrines 
go, these were the spirits whose influence 
was in the ascendant when my horoscope 
was cast. As for those whom I am now 
addressing, I do not know whether they 
will think it a compliment or the reverse 
when I say that at the political cradle of 
some of them there have stood the sirens 
of State socialism. I was reared on the 
hard food of the political economy of the 
old Radical school; many of you have 
probably been reared on a softer but more 
exciting diet. 

But the greatest force of the new move- 
ment has not been seen in legislation so 
much as in opinion, and in order to meas- 
ure it we must look not only at enact- 
ments, but at proposals. The Employers’ 
Liability Act Amendment Bill of 1883 
proposed to prevent masters from con- 
tracting themselves out of the provisions 
of that act by private agreement with 
their workmen, even though such agree- 
ment might insure the latter all the bene- 
fits of the act—a very stiff proposal. 
Then there was Mr. Broadhurst’s Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement Bill of last year. I 
should be afraid, in addressing an audi- 
ence which contains so many gentlemen 
learned in the law, to enter into any criti- 
cism of the details of that measure, but I 
think you will all admit that it also was 
what might be called a stiff bill. Yet 
although some ten to fifteen years ago 
scarcely twenty men would have been 
found to vote tor it, there were upwards 
of one hundred who went into the lobby 





in its favor last year, and I am confident 
it will become an act, in some form, before 
very long. I asked a steady-going Scotch 
friend of mine how it came that he had 
voted for this bill. He told me he thought 
there was “something init.” His words 
are acharming illustration of a new phase 
of political thought. In fact, 1 see a new 
attitude in public life, not only in Parlia- 
ment, but amongst all men who take an 
interest in politics. It is the attitude of 
being ready to consider almost any pro- 
posal. I do not say this in any spirit of 
complaint, but in order to show to what 
extent old doctrines have been discredited 
and the old landmarks of political science 
have been removed. Every measure is 
now considered simply on its merits. The 
time has passed when it could be judged 
merely by a reference to accepted princi- 
ples of political science. I am not quite 
sure whether the domain of political econ- 
omy at this moment is not in a very simi- 
lar position to Egypt, where we have 
destroyed the old authorities without hav- 
ing set up new ones in their place. The 
orthodox tyrants of political economy are 
no longer allowed to wield their critical 
courbash, and social theories and eco- 
nomic proposals are examined as if, as 
regards accepted canons of science, the 
situation were fad/e rase. 

In this state of things, although the 
actual progress of social legislation may 
not have been rapid in the view of the 
more emancipated school of reformers, 
the progress of opinion on social subjects 
has not failed to be very marked. Let 
me give you one or two instances, though 
itis when the situation is regarded as a 
whole that the contrast of present opinion 
with that prevailing ten years ago be- 
comes most striking. The growing belief 
in the capacity of the State for direct ben- 
eficial action on the condition of individ- 
uals and classes is to be seen in every 
direction. The saying “that a man can- 
not be made sober by act of Parliament ” 
would now sound almost like old-world 
nonsense in many ears. 

The State is to suppress vice by liquor 
legislation, misery by vast schemes for 
housing the poor, poverty by giving land 
to agricultural laborers. The list of the 
necessaries of life, for the supply of which 
society ought to make itself responsible 
to its individual members, is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

There is a growing belief too in the 
capacity of the State to undertake stupen- 
dous new duties. The fear of corruption 
is diminished and opinion sets steadily in 
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the direction of compelling public author- 
ities to accept new functions and of “ run- 
ning the State,” if I may use the expres- 
sion, against private companies and indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

It is perfectly natural that this tendency 
should be accompanied by a growing in- 
clination to assert the rights of the State 
against those of individuals. You willsee 
this clearly in the attitude now generally 
taken up towards questions of compensa- 
tion. There is a complete change of prin- 
ciple in thisrespect. Till lately there was 
a constant anxiety lest individuals should 
not get enough. The new anxiety is that 
they should get too much. Compensation 
used to be granted by Parliament on a 
perfectly exaggerated scale, but only last 
year the Conservative Corporation of Lon- 
don proposed a Water Bill, involving, it 
was alleged, the most confiscatory pro- 
visions ever introduced into an act of 
Parliament, and the home secretary, in 
reply to a deputation, defended the pro- 
posal on the principle that a legislative 
contract might be revised if Parliament 
had made an improvident bargain. What 
a change since the time when the State 
acquired the telegraphs! How well I 
remember how I stood aghast at the stue 
pendous compensation then allowed, and 
low on one occasion, while resisting, in 
the select committee which reported on 
the terms of purchase, some to my mind 
monstrous provision, I found myself in a 
minority of two! I firmly believe that 
the purchase money, if fixed according to 
the present frame of the Parliamentary 
mind, would have amounted to a couple 
of millions less. 

Or, take the case of the Electric Light- 
ing Bill. In former .imes, long terms of 
years were given to railway companies 
and water companies and gas companies 
for the enjoyment of the privileges which 
were to attract capital. In the Electric 
Lighting Bill, seven years was proposed 
in the first instance as enough for the re- 
muneration of private enterprise. The 
term was extended afterwards, but the 
first proposal was extremely suggestive 
of the changed attitude of the public mind. 

But opinion has developed not only in 
the direction of greater confidence in the 
capacity of the State to regulate and con- 
duct vast social operations, not only in 
respect of the more vigorous assertion of 
public rights and public interests against 
exaggerated claims for individual compen- 
sation or private profit. There is a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction, not on the part of the 
suffering classes alone, but on that of the 





richest and most cultivated classes, with 
much in the present social system. | really 
scarcely know whether the great belief in 
the capacity of the State has led to the 
desire for more constructive legislation, 
or whether the keen desire for legislation 
which should raise the social status of 
the masses has almost constrained men 
to put a novel confidence in the action of 
the State. Atall events, there bas been 
a general awakening of the public con- 
science in many directions. A stimulus 
has been applied to the performance of 
public and private duty, stronger and 
deeper than existed before, and in many 
ways the new views are taking a shape 
which promises greatly to increase the 
happiness and the prosperity of the coun- 
try. The development of opinion, which 
I have attempted to describe, may or may 
not fail to find its counterpart in actual 
legislative reform. But in addition to, 
and apart from, the legislation it may 
prompt, I joyfully recognize the immense 
influence which the awakening of public 
opinion has had on private effort through- 
out the country. The effect of the new 
spirit must not be measured by legislative 
action. Parliament may lag behind, beaten 
by difficulties of execution, but private 
etfort meanwhile progresses rapidly. Look 
at the multiplication of open spaces 
through acts of individuals, societies, or 
corporations. Look at the increasing ef- 
forts for the more decent housing of the 
poor. Look at the new principles in ad- 
ministering public trusts. Take such an 
instance as the recognition of the modern 
opinion as to the status of landowners by 
the presentation of open spaces for the 
public use by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners a few weeks ago. On all sides 
you will find eloquent testimony to the 
rapid and effectual growth of public opin- 
ion on social subjects. 

And in many ways it is certainly prefer- 
able that the effects of opinion on private 
effort should thus precede by a long dis- 
tance those which it may ultimately exer- 
cise on legislation. I am not thinking 
only of the much greater adaptibility and 
delicacy of private action. Legislation, 
for instance, pulls down rookeries, thus 
increasing overcrowding, while it is con- 
stantly baffled in its attempts to enforce 
rebuilding ; but meanwhile Miss Octavia 
Hill improves other rookeries, working 
from house to house. I am thinking 
also how much will be gained by utilizing 
the experience of pioneering volunteers. 
When Parliament embarks on construc- 
tive social reforms it will be an immense 
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advantage that time has been allowed to 
show the failures or successes of individ- 
uals and corporations in the same direc- 
tion, and to reveal the dangers which may 
beset us on the road of State interference. 
The very enthusiasm which sets us in 
motion may make us so little critical of 
the means we employ to reach our end 
that we may fail in reaching the end at 
all. If there is one important function 
which I think ought to be specially per- 
formed by cultured Liberals, it is to see 
that we are not carried away too easily, 
and to take care lest, because an end is 
thought desirable, the means to obtain 
that end should not be carefully tested 
and scrutinized. The direct benefits are 
seen ; the indirect injuries are often over- 
looked. 

It would occupy too much time to give 
many illustrations of this self-evident 
truth. But let me place one before you 
which is very instructive. A proposal 
was made for an act of Parliament estab- 
lishing an official inspection of boilers 
throughout the kingdom. There had been 
some loss of life through the explosion of 
boilers. Fifty men had been sacrificed in 
the course of a year through what were 
believed to be preventable accidents to 
boilers. Sir Frederick Bramwell, the fa- 
mous engineer, gave evidence before the 
commission charged with an inquiry as to 
the expediency of such legislation, and 
his evidence was to the effect that such 
inspection would most seriously retard 
inventions and appliances for the improve- 
ment of boilers, and for a greater economy 
in the use of coal. I do not know how he 
arrived at the figures, but he was strongly 
of opinion that inspectors appointed under 
such an act as was proposed would, for 
the sake of covering their own respon- 
sibility, resist the introduction of new 
boilers of which they would know little, 
and that by such resistance the saving of 
four million tons of coal would be pre- 
vented. But it has been ascertained that 
the production of every hundred thousand 
tons of coal costs one human life. Thus 
the additional production of the four mil- 
lion tons of coal, rendered necessary by 
the retention of old-fashioned boilers in 
the place of improved boilers, would cost 
forty lives, as compared with the fift 
which were hypothetically to be caved. 
Restrictive legislation introduced to save, 
possibly, fifty lives would be followed by 
the waste of four million tons of coal and 
the loss of forty lives. I am quite in- 
capable of verifying these figures; they 
may or may not be exaggerated, but they 
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seem to me to illustrate very dearly the 
absolute necessity of weighing coolly and 
carefully restrictive laws which at first 
sight seem to give promise of great phi- 
lanthropic results. 

Similarly, endeavors might be made so 
persistently to reduce the hours of labor, 
that, in the end, the working classes would 
lose more than they could gain, by the 
curtailment of the productive powers of 
the country at large. 

And, again, blows might be struck at 
capital. In these later days there has 
been a kind of set against capital. The 
capitalist bas a hard time of it in the 
House of Commons at the present day. 
The feeling is abroad that capital is secur- 
ing too large a share of the aggregate 
profit in production. Yet capital has a 
fertilizing function, besides that of ac- 
cumulating profit to itself, and statesmen, 
economists, and philanthropists alike are 
bound to see that legislation intended to 
benefit producers does not end in pre- 
venting the application of capital to the 
industries they so earnestly desire to pro- 
tect. There is no more important duty 


incumbent on men striving for great and 
philanthropic objects than to consider 
with increasing watchfulness the effect of 
pro- 


particular measures which may be 
posed. 

Pray understand me aright. I have 
acknowledged, gladly acknowledged, the 
growth of a more constraining conscience, 
public and private. I have shown that 
this growth of a keen desire for social 
improvement has resulted not only in de- 
mands for legislation, but in great and 
healthy efforts for actual and immediate 
reforms. But these efforts for reform, 
this enthusiasm for social improvement, 
do not dispense us from criticising the 
means by which such improvement is to 
be accomplished, and it is naturally on 
educated and thinking men that this duty 
must mainly rest. 

We live in a period of universal scep- 
ticism as to the economic doctrines of the 
past. The belief in the all-sufficiency of 
private enterprise has been broken down. 
The regard for private rights is weakened. 
Every scheme, however new, however au- 
dacious, however opposed to once accepted 
principles will have to be examined on its 
merits. The old watchwords have lost 
their conclusive authority. History has 
shown us that the breakdown of a system 
of religious belief is followed by the ap- 
pearance of fanatics and false prophets. 
It seems to me as if the dethronement of 
orthodox political economy is similarly 
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likely to be signalized by the appearance 
of a swarm of quacks. Let us beware of 
a Salvation Army in politics. 

The natural leaders of the new social 
movement are amongst the educated class. 
The masses cannot be expected to probe 
these questions to the bottom, It is for 
those who have studied history, economy, 
and philosophy to perform this task. An 
immense duty, then, rests upon cultured 
Liberals. You may have to oppose the 
impatience of the people in order that you 
may ultimately lead them in the right 
road. Do not, from fear of being misun- 
derstood, stand aloof from criticism. I 
know that scepticism as to the means is 
often denounced as indifference to the 
end. No one is more unpopular than the 
man who criticises measures intended to 
serve an end on which the people have 
set their hearts. The opponents of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s proposals were denounced as 
almost accessories to murder when they 
doubted the efficacy of the measures he 
introduced. Now, by universal consent, 
we are to set to work and remedy the con- 
spicuous failure of legislation carried at 
the point of the bayonet with as much en- 
thusiasm and as much intolerance as were 
ever displayed in Parliament before. A 
great danger of the future, nay of the 
‘present, is that the nation should insist 
on utilizing occasions cf sensational inter- 
est for the purpose of forcing remedies, 
of which public impatience does not per- 
mit the full and ultimate scope to be ex- 
amined and grasped. The masses may 
often be inclined to leap to conclusions, 
but men who have the power and faculty 
of iooking further and deeper will be ab- 
dicating their functions if they are content 
to join in that leap in the dark. It is their 
duty to their country to stand firm and to 
combine criticism with courage. 


From The National Review. 
AN APPEAL TO MEN OF LEISURE, 


“IT am possessed of a considerable 
amount of energy, which, now that I have 
left the army and have nothing to do, I 
am obliged to work off by travelling about 
Europe.” 

The above remark was made to me by a 
most intelligent officer who had retired 
from the army with the rank of colonel, 
who was still in the prime of life, and who 
was gifted not only, as he himself said, 
with energy, but with health, strength, and 
apparently with excellent abilities, 





It struck me as sad that a good man’s 
energies should be thus wasted, when 
there was so much work needing to be 
done in the world, and this led me to con- 
sider why and how it was that so few men 
of leisure devote themselves to useful or 
philanthropic work. 

Notwithstanding the splendid example 
which has been set by Lord Shaftesbury, 
how few men of position and of leisure 
have followed in his footsteps! Those 
who have done so, whose names are known 
to the public, may almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand; and if Lord 
Shaftesbury were to die to-morrow, there 
is not one of them who would be capable 
of occupying with equal ability, energy, 
and dignity the high position which he 
has for so long maintained as a Jeader of 
the religious and philanthropic world. I 
do not mean to say that there are not 
probably more men now who devote them- 
selves, their money, and their time to the 
good of their fellow-creatures than during 
any previous period of our national his- 
tory. Itis only natural that such should 
be the case. As the age we live in is 
essentially an active one, it would indeed 
be remarkable if philanthropy were to be 
the only field of activity which had not 
benefited by the stirring influences of our 
time. I quite believe that there is more 
voluntary and unpaid work undertaken by 
men for the love of God and their neigh- 
bor at the present time, than there ever 
was before; but this does not alter the 
fact that the proportion of the men of the 
leisured class which devotes itself to un- 
paid, useful, religious, and philanthropic 
work is a small one, and that among the 
younger generation of philanthropists we 
may look in vain for the equals of a How- 
ard, a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, a Zachary 
Macaulay, or a Shaftesbury. Why is 
this? Surely the career of a philanthro- 
pist is as noble as that of a politician. It 
cannot be less interesting. It is proba- 
bly of more genuine service to the world. 
True, it is, that in this direction lies not 
the path of worldly honors and distinc- 
tions, but the gratitude of a people, and the 
sense of useful work accomplished should 
be reward enough for the genuine philan- 
thropist. If he obtain these, and the ap- 
proval of his own conscience, he may un- 
grudgingly leave the stars and the titles 
to the politician, the successful general, or 
the lawyer. The lack of first-class men 
in this department of the world’s work is 
not due to any falling off in the demand for 
their labor, or to any overstocking of the 
religious and philanthropic labor market. 
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Just the reverse. Never were there so 
many philanthropic enterprises endeavor- 
oring to enlist the sympathies of the 
world; never was religious work more 
active and more desirous of availing itself 
of lay help; never was personal work 
amongst the poor and suffering in body 
or in spirit more needed than at present; 
never was there greater separation be- 
tween rich and poor, and, consequently, 
at no time was it more necessary to ap- 
ply to the social sores of our time (irri- 
tated and inflamed by the poison of class 
ignorance and prejudice) the healing rem- 
edies of personal ministration and Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

Women (all honor to them!) can be 
found in plenty, who make it the duty and 
pleasure of their lives to minister to the 
wants and to alleviate the miseries of the 
poor sufferers, who, in life’s battlefield, 
have fallen victims to the shock of the 
social forces of our time; but the men — 
those thousands of them who are not en- 
gaged in the strife, who are simple spec- 
tators of the fight— why do they hold 
aloof from the work of rescue? How can 


they reconcile it with their manhood to 
permit feeble women to descend into the 
arena alone, and amidst all the horrible 
surroundings of the fight, and at the peril 


of their own health, and often at the sacri- 
fice of their lives, to labor single-handed 
in the cause of mercy; the men looking on 
the while indifferent, or, what is worse, so 
engrossed in their own sport or selfish 
amusement, as, in sooth, not to perceive 
that there is indeed any struggle in prog- 
ress, or any wounded who need attention. 

Shall I be told that the care of those 
who have fallen on the battle-field of life 
is as strictly a woman’s duty as is the 
nursing of the maimed and wounded on 
the actual and material field of slaughter, 
and that men are not fitted for such work, 
and would only do it badly did they at- 
tempt it? that woman’s nature is more 
sympathetic than man’s, and that she is 
never so happy as when employed on some 
mission of mercy, and that, consequently, 
she is the fit and proper person to under- 
take the philanthropic work of the world ? 
True; yet the Ambulance Corps does not 
consist solely of nurses. Are there not 
doctors and surgeons, ambulance men 
and bearers, professional and volunteers ? 
As on the material field of strife, so on 
the battle arena of the world, there is 
ample scope for the philanthropic energies 
of men, without interfering with that por- 
tion of the work of rescue for which wom- 
en are more peculiarly fitted. For want 
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of men, women are frequently obliged to 
undertake branches of philanthropic work 
for which they are unsuited, with the nat- 
ural result that the work is badly done, 
and much good female energy wasted, 
which might have been better employed if 
directed into other and more appropriate 
channels. 

Now, supposing a man of leisure, of 
independent means, of cultivation, pos- 
sessed of a good heart, and the desire to 
make himself of use in the world, were to 
inquire what branches of useful work 
were open to him outside the recognized 
lines of political, magisterial, and literary 
labor, what answer could be returned him? 
There are many who seem to think that if 
a man of leisure and means does not go 
into Parliament, attend petty sessions, or 
write a book, there are only two other 
ways in which he can spend his days: as 
a sportsman, or as an idler. It never 
seems to enter the heads of these people 
that there can be any other choice. Let 
us see, however, if, outside the above 
orthodox masculine occupations, we can- 
not discover several ways in which a man 
may profitably and agreeably spend his 
time, and taste of that happiness which 
they alone feel who are working for the 
good of others. 

Altruistic unprofessional work may be 
either secular or religious. If secular, it 
would include such unpaid labor as that 
of poor-law guardians, town councillors, 
vestrymen, managers of public libraries, 
baths and wash-houses, gymnasia, cricket 
and football clubs, penny banks, boys’ 
homes and clubs, orphanages, industrial 
schools, hospitals, convalescent homes, 
working-men’s clubs, coffee taverns, de- 
bating and penny-reading societies, sani- 
tary and vigilance associations, hospital 
Sunday and hospital Saturday move- 
ments, emigration, temperance, benefit, 
thrift, charity organization, Kyrle, open 
spaces, national health, public playground, 
drinking fountain, ambulance, early clos- 
ing, people’s entertainment, popular ballad 
concert, workhouse concert, and country 
and seaside convalescing societies, etc. 

Religious work would include that of 
deacons and lay readers appointed by the 
bishops of the Church of England, similar 
work as carried on by other Churches, 
Sunday-school teaching, membership of 
such associations as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s 
Friendly Society, the Church of England 
Purity Society, the White Cross Army, 
etc. 

Are not these lists sufficiently compre- 
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hensive? Yet they do not profess to be 
exhaustive. There are, doubtless, many 
other ways in which men of leisure might 
turn their talents to useful account. I 
have only jotted down those which first 
arose in my mind. Let others add to 
them. 

Many a good work is languishing for 
want of help, not pecuniary, but Zersonal 
help. How different would be the condi- 
tion of things in our East End and South 
London parishes, or in our large manufac- 
turing towns, if settlements of young men 
like those about to be established by the 
universities were more common! I can 
myself witness to the good work performed 
by two young men engaged in business in 
the city, who have taken a house to- 
gether in the far east of London, have 
added a large room to the building, have 
surrounded themselves with a band of 
young lads and men, and after working 
hours devote themselves to their welfare, 
instruction, and amusement. May others 
follow their example! 

I shall be content if the few words I 
have written may lead some men of 
leisure, whose lives are at present devoid 
of all serious or useful occupation, to 
think whether, after, all, that life is worth 
living which is exclusively devoted to 
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sport or pleasure, or, still worse, to idle- 
ness or vice,and whether it would not be 
more truly worth living if some portion of 
the time, talents, health, and energy with 
which God has endowed them were to be 
devoted to the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures, and to the advancement of his 


kingdom upon earth. BRABAZON. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
GORDON AT GRAVESEND: 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE, 


DOoUBTLEsS there will be more, as there 
have already been many, accounts given 
to the world of the life and doings of that 
brave and gallant soldier — that true and 
Christian gentleman — whose name, dur- 
ing the last twelve months or more, has 
been upon the lips of all mankind, whose 
deeds have been shouted aloud or whis- 
pered low, according as the scales of his 
fate were buoyant with victory or heavy 
with failure. 

One of the ablest of these accounts is 
prefaced by a regret that its author never 
had the good fortune to know him who 
was called “Chinese Gordon.” I am 
neither author nor journalist, but I had 
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the advantage of working under General 
Gordon for nearly two years at a time 
when he was perhaps less conspicuous to 
the world but better known as a man than 
at any other period of his eventful life; 
and, therefore, I hope to be able to give a 
fair account of the man himself as he 
appeared apart from the glare of fame 
through which he was commonly viewed. 

And a very real and human man he was 
—as great, as good, and as true as any 
have described him; not a colorless saint 
without a flaw or fault to retrieve his good- 
ness from monotony—as some would 
apparently have us conceive him — but a 
man whose genius was too brilliant and 
whose parts were too strong to be without 
corresponding weaknesses and prejudices 
almost as marked as his talents. If I 
describe his peculiarities as well as his 
goodness it will not be to detract from his 
reputation but rather to enhance it, for 
who could have loved Gordon as we did 
if he had been nothing more than a model 
of all the virtues? . 

When I first stood face to face with the 
St. Paul of the nineteenth century — for 
surely no other man of modern times has 
united in his person so many points of 
resemblance to the great apostle, in ca- 
reer as well as in character — 1 was a long 
slip of a lad rejoicing in the post of as- 
sistant to the manager for the contractors 
who were constructing the fortifications 
at and near Gravesend. 1 was standing, 
with my chief, Mr. Woodhouse, on the 
terre-plein of the New Tavern Fort, then 
nearly completed, when the colonel came 
across the little parade ground from his 
office and joined us. 

“This is my new assistant, Colonel 
Gordon,” said my chief by way of intro- 
duction. My hand was grasped heartily, 
a quick, nervous voice bade me a kindly 
good-morning, and the next moment I 
was looking into “Chinese Gordon’s” 
eyes. What eyes they were! Keen and 
clear, filled with the beauty of holiness ; 
bright, with an unnatural brightness; 
their expression one of settled feverish- 
ness, their color blue-grey, as is the sky 
on a bitter March morning. I know not 
what effect those eyes had on all whom 
he came in contact with, though from the 
unfailing and willing obedience with which 
his orders were carried out I fancy that 
to some extent he unconsciously mesmer- 
ized nine out of ten to do his will, but I 
know that upon me their effect was to 
raise a wild longing, a desperate desire to 
do something, anything, at his bidding. 
It was not an unpleasant or uncanny sen- 
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sation; it was not that any evil thought 
or suspicion lurked within the windows of 
his brave and pure soul, his power was 
the power of resolute goodness, and it 
was strong, so strong that I am sure had 
he told me to stand on my head, or to per- 
form some impossible feat, I should cer- 
tainly have tried my utmost to accomplish 
it without giving a moment for reflection 
as to whether the order was reasonable or 
not. 

I saw much and heard more of Gordon 
during the time I was on the Tilbury, 
Gravesend, and Cliffe Forts. 1 can fully 
confirm the account Mr. Hake gives of his 
life at that time, except that I never saw 

-any of the inscriptions * God bless the 
Kernel,” which he says were to be found 
chalked on the walls and fences in the 
neighborhood, nor have I been able to 
find any one who ever did see them. 

It was Gordon’s custom to begin his 
working day at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and to end it at two in the afternoon. 
Before and after those hours he was prac- 
tically as inaccessible as if he had been 
on the other side of the globe. Some few 


there were who had tried the experiment 
of interviewing him in his official capacity 
during the forbidden hours, but I never 
heard of their attempts being successful ; 


indeed, the colonel’s manner at such times 
was (to put it mildly) distinctly discourag- 
ing, and usually made the offenders de- 
termine never to violate his rules again. 
For, in spite of the beautiful goodness of 
his heart and the great breadth of his 
charity, Gordon was far from possessing 
a placid temperament, or from being pa- 
tient over small things. Indeed, his very 
energy and his single-mindedness tended 
to make him impatient and irritable when- 
ever any person or thing interfered with 
his instructions or desires. 

On one occasion the clerk of the works 
at Tilbury Forts was helping his brother 
sergeant at New Tavern Fort to set the 
firing lines for an embrasure. Some of 
the workmen were thrown idle until the 
pegs were driven to guide them in their 
work. A difficulty arose which could only 
be settled by the colonel ; it was but seven 
o’clock ; they could see that his bedroom 
window was open wide, so concluded that 
he had risen, and my chief suggested that 
to avoid delay they should appeal to the 
colonel at once. 

“| won’t risk it,” said one sergeant. 

“T wouldn’t go for any money,” said 
the other. 

What was to be done? At last both 
urged my chief to go, he being considered, 
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and with good cause, to stand as high as 
any one in the colonel’s good graces. As 
the matter was pressing he went. The 
colonel himself opened the door in re- 
sponse to his summons, and on seeing 
who jit was half closed it again. 

“ What do you want?” he said shortly, 
and with an expression on his face which 
boded no good to the mission on which he 
was thus disturbed. 

Mr. Woodhouse is an even-tempered, 
imperturbable man, not easily upset, so in 
spite of his chilling reception he explained 
very blandly, “* We cannot get the firing 
lines to No. 1 gun set properly without 
some instructions from you, colonel, 
and 6s 

“ By-and-by,” broke in the colonel tes- 
tily, and closed the door in his face. 

My chief retired, naturally somewhat 
nettled at this behavior, but at eight 
o’clock the colonel sallied forth, with a 
face as bright and a manner as cheerful 
and complacent as if he had never heard 
of the difficulty before, and at once settled 
the question offhand. And yet the sight 
of the men standing idly waiting for him 
must have touched his soft heart with a 
pang of regret that he had not come out 
when asked, for he took occasion to say, 
ere he walked away, that he was so sorry 
the men had been kept waiting; he did 
not know they were unable to get on with 
anything else until that particular job was 
done. 

“Ah! you wouldn’t give me time to tell 
you that, colonel,” my chief replied with a 
laugh; but all the same he vowed within 
himself that the colonel should see many 
and many a sun rise and set before he 
found Aim at his door earlier than eight 
in the morning again. 

When Gordon was at work there was 
never any mistake about it, and woe to 
the man who then kept him waiting for 
anything a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘“ Another five minutes 
gone! We shall never have them again!” 
would rap out at such times, and a whole 
world of meaning lay in the words when 
he was the speaker; infinitely more telling 
they were than the more vigorous English 
in which most men give vent to growing 
impatience. 

In the early days of his command at 
Gravesend his soul was sorely tried by 
the time spent in rowing from one fort to 
another, and before long he discarded the 
pair-oared boat which his predecessor had 
used, in favor of a four-oared gig, which 
soon came to be known as the fastest- 
pulled boat in those waters. When I was 
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at the forts he had his crewin a high state 
of discipline, and it was a most suggestive 
sight to see these men, who had perhaps 
been waiting for hours on the chance of 
being wanted, smarten themselves up 
when he came through the Ordnance 
Yard and gave the word for the boat — to 
see them scurry along down the jetty and 
into the boat, and almost before he was 
fairly seated have her cast off and their 
oars dipped. I believe they adored him 
in their hearts, but he certainly did take 
it out of their bodies. They fairly groaned 
within themselves when he chanced to 
take a down-stream journey with a tide 
running strongly up, for it meant a con- 
stant fire of impatient appeals, “A little 
faster, boys, a little faster!” which they 
could not disregard until their goal was 
reached. I haveseen them tumble out at 
Cliffe after a four-mile pull against tide 
about as limp as four strong men could 
well be without dropping. 

There was indeed nothing more re- 
markable about Gordon than his almost 
morbid appreciation of the value of time; 
he would not, of his own accord, waste 
a single moment; his own words, “ Inac- 
tion is terrible to me,” were in fact lit- 
erally true. 

Fora man of his small stature his activ- 


ity was marvellous —he seemed able to 
‘walk every one else off their legs, over 


rough ground or smooth. It was a most 
comical sight, for any one with a sense of 
humor, to see him land at a fort and run 
up the glacis and round the works, fol- 
lowed by one or more of his own staff, my 
chief (a massive, slow-moving man), and 
two or three foremen, all “comfortable” 
in bulk. Whenever he paused, his fol- 
lowers would straggle up one by one in 
various stages of breathlessness; and in- 
variably did he require to address his first 
remark to one of those who were furthest 
behind. At Cliffe I, being young and 
slim, was able to keep close to him, and I 
took care always to use the advantages 
nature had given me when he visited that 
fort. 

To all of us, his subordinates, he was 
always scrupulously polite; but although 
there was no undue self-assertion or hau- 
¢euy in his manner, it was never possible 
to forget, when he was on duty, that he 
was the colonel commandant. He was 
extremely reticent and sparing of remarks 
when on the works, and always confined 
himself strictly to the business in hand. 

In Gordon strength and weakness were 
most fantastically mingled. There was 
of course no trace of timidity in his com- 
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position, or he could never have occupied 
his unique position in the world. But 
he was of a highly nervous temperament, 
which made him extremely sensitive in 
some respects, especially as to the feel- 
ings of others who might be affected by 
his doings. He had a most powerful will, 
and as high a sense of duty as was possi- 
ble for a man to have; and when he be- 
lieved any course to be right, and that it 
was his duty to follow it, he was absolutely 
indifferent to all dissuading or moderating 
influences. He did not combat opposing 
counsels at any time, but simply ignored 
them; when 47s mind was made up ona 
matter, it never seemed to occur to him 
that there could be any more to say about 
it 

This superb confidence in himself, with- 
out the least arrogance or conscious ego- 
tism, went far towards making Gordon the 
distinguished figure he was to every one 
with whom he had to do. No doubt his 
ability and industry can be equalled by 
many now serving their queen and coun- 
try, but it is given to few to have such 
natural powers combined with a like ab- 
sence of self-pride. Indeed, with him the 
desire to efface himself amounted almost 
toadisease. Nothing irritated him more 
than to be effusively or even gratefully 
thanked for any kindness, though kind- 
ness he was ever ready to show where 
there was want or misery to relieve. All 
sorts and conditions of men became the 
objects for his labor and the recipients of 
his charity; and of their deserts he was 
not critical. 

There were those among his acquaint- 
ances who declared oftentimes that he 
was too indiscriminate, particularly those 
who themselves discriminated so much as 
to relieve themselves from any efforts to 
help their fellow-creatures in trouble, but 
Gordon was never swayed by these; any 
visible want or misery was sufficient to 
arouse his sympathy and ensure his help. 

As was but natural, he was often im- 
posed upon. Boys there were whom he 
had rescued from the gutter, whom he 
had fed, clothed, and housed, whom he 
had kept for months in his own hoyse 
until he could find such berths for them 
as would secure them decent livings; and 
some of these, having no grit in them, no 
mind to labor for themselves, came back 
again and again, trusting to the colonel’s 
bounty and goodness. It needed many 
such failures to convince him that these 
defaulters were in truth incorrigible. 

In one instance Gordon took a boy into 
his house, fed, clothed, and taught him, 
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and at last placed him satisfactorily on 
board ship. But this youth, having no 
mind for work, bolted at the first chance, 
loafed about for a while, and then, finding 
he was getting thinly stocked both within 
and without, came in rags and tatters to 
the colonel, and appealed to him for 
one more chance. The result was an- 
other trial, followed by another situation 
with another complete outfit. But it was 
all to no purpose. Three times this 
little impostor was taken in, fed back to 
strength, clothed afresh, and well placed 
by the colonel, and as often did he return 
to the streets to sink again into wretched- 
ness and rags. The last time he came 
_back was at night. The colonel was not 
then at home, but when he returned he 
found his twice tried protégé on the door- 
step, half dead with hunger and cold — 
though it was not winter time —a mass 
of rags, and in a disgusting state of filthi- 
ness. To take him in with three other 
boys, then living in the house, was out of 
the question; and to leave him outside 
was, for the colonel, no less impossible. 
He solved the difficulty by leading him 
across the yard to the stable (which, as 
he did not keep a horse himself, the colo- 
nel allowed my chief to use). There was 
a second stall therein which was used as 
a storage place for the clean straw; there 
were several bundles in it that night, and 
on them the colonel bade the boy rest till 
morning, and went out, leaving the can- 
dle, which had been blown out by a puff 
of wind, on the manger. 

In the morning, when the groom came, 
he noticed the candle with some surprise, 
and in going for it walked over the boy. 

“Hello!” said he, “what are you a-do- 
ing here?” 

“Oh!” replied the boy, “the colonel 
brought me here, and told me he would 
come for me at six o’clock.” 

Jobn grinned and made answer: “ Oh, 
very well, bide where you are.” 

Just after six the colonel made his ap- 
pearance, carrying a lump of soap, a towel 
of goodly proportions, a brush, and a 
sponge. He called the little vagabond 
out into the yard, and having poured a 
pail of hot water into the half barrel which 
did duty as the drinking trough, he then 
and there stripped his young friend, and 
gave him a thorough cleansing from head 
to foot, and afterwards dressed him in 
entirely new clothes — his own being only 
fit for the flames. 

Gordon used to buy boys’ boots by the 
gross, and coarse raiment by the dozen, 
te clothe his profégés. In his time he 
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must have clothed some hundreds of 
boys ; and although his kindness was often 
thrown away, there were many cases — 
some within my own knowledge —in 
which the help he gave proved to be the 
beginning of self-respect and success. 

Gordon literally went out into the high- 
ways and byways to bring in his guests. 
As he was walking one day along the high- 
road, just beyond the village of Chalk, he 
came upon a ragged, wretched-looking 
boy sitting in the hedgerow, gently cry- 
ing to himself for hunger. The colonel 
could not pass him, of course; so he en- 
entered into conversation with him, and 
after a while drew from him all his story. 
He was a Norfolk boy, and had run away, 
some three years before, from his home 
near Cromer; since then he had lived by 
his wits, which had not done any great 
things for him, and he had now got to his 
worst estate, being homeless, starving, 
and destitute. The colonel couldn’t take 
him home, as he was on his way to a cot- 
tage further on, so he gave him his Tes- 
tament in which was written his name 
and address, and told him to go thereto 
and await his return. Subsequently he 
found employment for him on the adjacent 
fort, and kept him some six weeks in his 
house while he made inquiries about him. 
As the result of these confirmed the lad’s 
account of himself, the colonel thought it 
but right that he should return to his 
home; so, having made arrangements for 
him to be met, he one day sent him off, 
carriage paid, booked to Norwich. He 
probably reached his destination safely, 
for the mother never wrote to the con- 
trary, neither did she or the boy ever 
think it necessary to send one word to 
the colonel in acknowledgment of his 
kindness to the wanderer ! 

His house truly was, as Mr. Hake says, 
“school and hospital and almshouse in 
turn.” Sometimes it was a sick lad he 
was nursing back to strength; at others 
a few boys for whom he was seeking 
places; while all the year round there 
were night classes—lI believe on two 
evenings a week — which were attended 
by dozens of ragged youngsters. 

Two afternoons a week he went to the 
Infirmary, where he read, talked, and 
prayed with all who were lying sick there. 
Of his great sympathy with the sick, and’ 
his exertions on their behalf, I always 
heard more grateful words spoken than of 
anything else he was in the habit of doing. 
He was especially fond of seeking out old 
and bedridden people living outside the 
town, and in the country districts, who 
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had few to look after them. To these old 
people he was more genial and communi- 
cative than to any one else, and would tell 
them long stories of his doings in Russia 
and in China, which it was simply impos- 
sible for any well-to-do person to extract 
from him. 

Apropos of his forgiving nature, here 
is an incident which illustrates it, and also 
his keen senseof humor. An old woman, 
a soldier’s widow, who had frequently been 
helped by him, walked up from Chatham 
one morning seeking help once more. 
She was a bad old person, long since in- 
nocent of the habit of drawing a fine dis- 
tinction between meum and tuum. After 
the colonel had heard her pitiful tale he 
went into another room to find a half- 
sovereign for her. The old woman’s eyes 
fell on a light overcoat of his which she 
thought would be useful to her, so she 
slipped it uader her crinoline and got 
safely away with it. Walking down the 
hill, just after passing Dickens’s house at 
Gad’s Hill, she perceived a policeman 
coming towards her bound for Gravesend. 
She promptly returned the overcoat to its 
first hiding-place until he had passed. 
Unfortunately for her, just when the po- 
liceman had turned round to have a look 
at her, the overcoat dropped under her feet 
That caused the 


, and nearly upset her. 
constable to follow her and inquire how 


she came by herstrange possession. She 
admitted she had got it from Colonel Gor- 
don, and the policeman thereupon made 
her retrace her ste,s, and took her back 
to the colonel’s house. The colonel con- 
fessed that the coat was his. ‘ Of course 
you ll charge her, sir?” the constable re- 
marked inquiringly, as no comment fol- 
lowed on his explanation. The kindly 
colonel tapped his moustache with his 
handkerchief rolled up in his left hand — 
a habit he had whenever he was not quite 
prepared to speak, or was about to make 
a suggestion not strictly within his right 
— he looked at the constable, then at the 
hardened old woman cringing before him, 
and then, with a twinkle in his eye, he 
said hurriedly to the old woman in a kind 
of stage whisper (which was also a trick 
of his), “ You wanted it, didn’t you?” Of 
course she said yes. The policeman was 
confounded. ‘“ Won’t you charge her, 
sir?” “Qh, take her away, take her 
away,” said the colonel persuasively, “ and 
send her about her business.” And they 
had to go. 

Here is another instance of Gordon’s 
tendency to be lenient when it was possi- 
ble to be so. One day when the magazine 
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doors at Tilbury Fort were being fitted 
with their proper fastenings, several of 
the locks—they were valuable patent 
lever locks of gun metal — were carelessly 
left exposed on a bench in an open shed 
when the carpenters ceased work. Dur- 
ing the night one of the soldiers, who had 
returned to quarters somewhat the worse 
for liquor, carried off five of them. Of 
course they were missed next morning, 
and suspicion having fallen upon the sol- 
diers, a search was made and the offender 
discovered. The colonel, who in some 
way or another always got to know every- 
thing there was to know, heard of the 
theft, and at once asked Mr. Woodhouse 
what he intended to do about it. When 
he was told that, as the carpenters had 
been to blame for leaving the locks about, 
and as they had not been disposed of by 
the thief, my chief proposed to take no 
action at all, the colonel was apparently 
as much relieved as he would have been 
if he had been the pardoned culprit. 
“ Thank you, thank you,” he said; “ that’s 
just what I should have done myself.” 

All the world knows now how power- 
fully Gordon was swayed by his religious 
feelings. Nothing that has been written 
on that head, which | have seen, exceeds 
the truth. When one realized what he did 
day by day, and all with such absolute 
indifference to praise or blame, one could 
not fail to comprehend that Gordon did 
indeed live for his God and not for him- 
self. All he did was done without a 
thought of man’s approbation or regard; 
he spared himself no exertion that could 
add to the comfort of those who were sick 
or miserable; his purse was never well 
stocked, for his gifts were only limited by 
his means. 

When he left Gravesend for Galatz in 
1871, he made arrangements to have the 
old and disabled persons whom he had 
regularly relieved up till then, still pro- 
vided with regular pensions at his ex- 
pense in amounts varying from one to ten 
shillings per week, and I am told that 
even at the time of his death some of 
these were still living, and still benefiting 
from his purse. It was no wonder that 
he was frequently without money with 
which to meet unexpected calls; and it is 
true that on one occasion — when the 
Hospital Sunday Fund was started — not 
having any money by him at the time, he 
sent, as his contribution to the fund, a 
gold medal, worth 1o/., to be melted down. 

With all his belief, Gordon was per- 
fectly free from cant, and never sought to 
press religion indiscriminately upon the 
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notice of those with whom he came in 
contact, but confined himself in that way 
very much to those who were sick, and to 
boys and old people. He was, however, 
an assiduous tract-distributor in a quiet 
way. Any one who next trod the same 
path when the colonel had walked from 
one fort to another, as he sometimes did, 
would generally find a sprinkling of tracts 
on the way, all so placed that they could 
not be mistaken for stray papers depos- 
ited by wind or chance. If there was a 
stile to get over, a tract would be on the 
top bar, kept in place by a heavy stone; 
if the footpath was narrow, another tract 
would be found in the middle of it, secured 
.in the same way; others would be seen 
hung on any nails that might project from 
fence or wall, or wrapped round gate- 
handles or bars, all so ingeniously placed 
that no one could fail to see they had been 
put there purposely. 

At one fort a powerful telescope was 
kept, through which the actions of those 
at the next fort —a mile and a half dis- 
tant— could be watched; and I fear it 
was very frequently used, when the colonel 
left on foot, to count up the tracts which 
he disposed of on the way. 

When we heard of his appointment to 
a fresh post in Galatz, we were one and 
all distressed that we were not to complete 
the forts under his eyes, for we all felt 
proud of working under one so distin- 
guished as he had even then made himself 
throughout the world, and we felt we were 
not likely to see again a man whose whole 
life was such a lesson in modesty, energy, 
capacity, and godliness. I think it was not 
until he was really gone that it was fully 
realized how great a man had passed from 
our midst. It was perhaps as well that 
this was so, for nothing would have been 
more distasteful to him than a great dem- 
onstration of his popularity and of the 
general regret felt at his departure. 

The last time I saw him an incident 
occurred which well showed his kindly 
regard for the feelings of others. He was 
making a farewell visit to the forts in the 
company of the inspector-general of forti- 
fications, his successor (Colonel Wrottes- 
ley), and several engineer and artillery 
officers, who came with him to make a 
general inspection of the works on the 
command being transferred. 

At Cliffe Fort my chief went round with 
the distinguished party, and I followed 
him. On the visitors reaching the jetty 
after the inspection, on their way to the 
boat, I turned back, and, crossing the 
glacis, entered my little hut at the east 
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corner of the fort. I had scarcely closed 
the door when it was violently thrown 
open again, and in rushed Colonel Gor- 
don. He hastily wrung my hand, and 
exclaimed, “ Good-bye, Stannard; God 
bless and keep you always!” Before I 
could utter a word in return he had darted 
out again, and was making his way at a 
sharp double across the glacis toward the 
steam launch on which all the others had 
by that time taken their places. 
That was my last sight of him who was 
born in the cradle of modern warfare and 
half a century later, after such a life as no 
man has lived since the days of the mighty 
apostle to whom I have likened him, fell 
by the dagger of a Mahommedan fanatic 
in the betrayed city of the burning desert. 
More than ever do I now value his last 
message to me, written from Galatz— 
“ Tell Stannard to thank God he was born 
an Englishman;” more than ever do I 
see the force and truth and beauty of the 
lines written upon the great soldier of the 
past :— 
His work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 
ARTHUR STANNARD. 


From The Spectator. 
IRISH LOYALTY. 

WHEN George IV. quitted Ireland sixty- 
four years ago, he declared it to be his 
intention “to revisit that country every 
three years; and if any circumstance 
should prevent his doing so, he would 
leave,” he said, “a recommendation to 
his successor to come often amongst the 
Irish people, as he would be quite sure 
of aloyal and enthusiastic reception.” So 
far as we can judge, George IV., who was 
a man of very considerable ability, in 
spite of the vices and the liability to illu- 
siens which obscured that ability, never 
left his successor any wiser counsel than 
that; and the reception of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at the present moment 
shows that a compliance with this counsel 
might have done much to attenuate the 
danger of civil discord between Great 
Britain and Ireland. We are persuaded 
that the furious etforts made at Mallow 
to set the Irish people against the prince 
and princess, show rather the extreme 
difficulty by which that course is attended, 
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than any willingness in the Irish people 
to accept Mr. O’Brien’s advice. Of course 
it is perfectly true that the great majority 
of the Irish people are Parnellite; but 
they would much rather be Parnellite, and 
demonstratively loyal to the throne, than 
Parnellite with a crypto-Republican lean- 
ing, such as Mr. Parnell wants to inspire 
in them. In Dublin, very good observers 
tell us that the enthusiasm was by no 
means confined to the middle classes. In 
the slums, the prince was received with 
the utmost effusion and delight. Even 
the coal-porters,— the most violent poli- 
ticians in the city,—cheered the prince 
and princess to the echo. Indeed, those 
who were most prepared to find the lower 
classes disloyal, assure us that, far from 
being disloyal, they were almost as loyal 
as were the same classes to George IV., 
during that month of 1821 which he spent 
in or near the Irish capital. If any one 
wishes to know how George IV. was then 
received, he should read an amusing little 
pamphlet just compiled by Mr. S. Hubert 
Burke,* containing the contemporary 
newspaper accounts of the king’s recep- 
tion. It is evident that the king under- 
stood exactly how to catch the Irish feel- 
ing. When the motley train who rode 
after his carriage from Kingstown to the 
‘viceregal lodge hesitated to follow him 
into the grounds, he not only begged them 
to do so, but addressed them when he 
alighted as “my lords and gentlemen, 
and my good yeomanry,” the latter term 
being invented for the benefit of the farm- 
ers who happened to have horses; and he 
thanked them especially for escorting him 
to his ‘very door,” and exhorted them to 
go and do by him as he was going to do 
by them, namely, to drink his health in a 
bumper of whiskey punch. Then in con- 
versation with one of the small farmers, 
he expressed his hope that the man had a 
cow; and on being assured that he had 
not, George promised to give him one, 
and stated his conviction that every poor 
Irishman should have at least a cow, a 
pig, and some poultry,—a _ sentiment 
which did a great deal more to make the 
king popular than the few actual gifts to 
one or two lucky individuals which fol- 
lowed it, and which just served to show 
that his sentiment was sincere. To have 
seen the king pointing to the large sham- 
rock on his breast, and shedding tears at 
the magnificence of the cheers with which 
he was welcomed to the Curragh, seems 
to have been quite sufficient to make the 


* Published by W. Hodges, of Soho, Square. 
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Irish heart burst with enthusiasm for 
“our fat friend,” as Beau Brummel called 
him. One brawny Irishman, who accom- 
panied the king to the viceregal lodge, 
is reported to have said, “1 was a rebel to 
ould King George in ’98, and, by God, I’d 
die now a hundred deaths for his son, be- 
cause he’s a rale king, and axes us how 
we are.” We believe that even though 
the Prince of Wales may not have in- 
herited quite the popular manners of his 
great-uncle, a good many Irishmen will be 
inclined to say the same of him, even 
without Mr. Parnell’s permission. But 
the pity is that Mr. Parnell should ever 
have had the excuse for regarding the 
visit of a member of the royal family as 
a mere ministerial stratagem. If George 
IV.’s advice had been followed, Mr. Par- 
nell would have been compelled to do, 
what we believe that it would have been 
his best policy to do in any case, — name- 
ly, to encourage to the utmost the expres- 
sion of the popular feeling of loyalty to 
the heir of the crown, and to insist on its 
having absolutely no political significance. 
He has chosen to take a different line; 
but that different line is open to him only 
because the prince’s visits to Ireland have 
been so few and so very far between. 

It is a difficult question what are the 
qualities which most excite loyalty in men. 
They are certainly different for different 
races. Perhaps George IV. and O’Con- 
nell succeeded most remarkably in excit- 
ing loyalty in the Irish race ; and it is even 
possible that O’Connell, who was amongst 
those to whom George was personally 
gracious in 1821, may have taken a lesson 
from him to be used in future years. Mr. 
Robert Plumer Ward, who has described 
George’s demeanor on these royal tours, 
says of him: “His manners, no doubt, 
are, when he pleases, very graceful and 
captivating... but, on the whole, he 
wants dignity, not only in the seclusion 
and familiarity of his more private life, 
but on public occasions. ... He seems 
to have behaved, not like a sovereign 
going in pomp and state to visit a part of 
his dominions, but like a popular candi- 
date come down on an electioneering trip. 
If, the day before he left Ireland, he had 
stood for Dublin, he would, I dare say, 
have turned out Shaw or Grattan.” But 
was not that the very demeanor which 
excited to the utmost the Irish loyalty? 
The Irish farmer said he would die a hun- 
dred deaths for the king because he asked 
the poor how they did; it was his familiar 
condescension which took the Irish heart 
by storm. They would have interpreted 
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it quite differently in an electioneering 
candidate who wanted only to get some- 
thing from them. If aking were so con- 
descending, they supposed that it was 
because he really cared for them; and so, 
in a superficial kind of way, it really was. 
At least, George dismissed Lord Talbot 
from the viceroyalty for an Orange speech 
levelled at the Irish Catholics made 
shortly after his visit, and more than once 
he sent handsome donations to relieve the 
distress of the Dublin poor. It is hard 
to explain conduct of this kind from any 
motive except a genuine liking, however 
superficial it may have been, for the Irish 
people. We doubt whether any “maj- 


‘ esty” of demeanor would have done a 


tenth part so much to endear the king to 
the Irish, as the familiarity of his conde- 
scension did. Yet only a week or two 
before, Queen Caroline had been trying 
every door by which she might possibly 
have got access to Westminster Abbey 
and demanded her place in the coronation 
ceremony. To this miserable business 
had rapidly succeeded the death of the 
queen, of which news had been only re- 
ceived while George was at Holyhead on 
his way to Dublin. One would have sup- 
posed such an occasion a very unfortunate 
one for winning the heart of the people. 
Indeed, nothing ever became George IV. 
less —and that is saying a great deal — 
than the regret he thought it decent to 
affect at the death of the queen. But 
nevertheless, he had only to take the 
crowd which followed him on his landing 
into his confidence, and to refer to the 
feelings which “delicate and generous” 
hearts might impute to him, to give even 
fresh ardor to the loyalty of the Irish 
peasants. What excites that loyalty most, 
appears to be the feeling that one who in 
Station is infinitely their superior, conde- 
scends to identify his feelings with theirs. 
That, no doubt, is the true explanation of 
the enthusiasm which is felt for a cold 
aristocrat like Mr. Parnell, who with noth- 
ing popular in his nature, and the most 
unpopular manner in the world, still haz- 
ards everything, as it is supposed, to fight 
the cause of the Irish peasant. 

For our own parts, we do not think that 
the virtue of loyalty, when it is excited by 
the cordial condescension of true moral 
and intellectual and spiritual superiority, 
can well be overrated. Such loyalty is 
piety in a minor form. The difference 
between loyalty and loyalty is the differ- 
ence between the feeling excited by true 
superiority and true condescension, and 
the feeling excited by mere ostensible 





superiority and ostensible condescension. 
George IV. was most likely vastly the 
inferior in character of the farmer who 
was willing to die a hundred deaths for 
him; and it was by seeming, not by being, 
superior, that that good man’s loyalty was 
excited. Nevertheless, a people are none 
the worse for being betrayed into a loyalty 
which is not really deserved; and we 
heartily wish that more care had been 
taken to keep the feeling which has just 
been so successfully stimulated, alive in 
Irish hearts during the last twenty years. 
The existence of that feeling would not 
have removed the political difficulties of 
the situation, but it would certainly have 
attenuated them. Perhaps the Prince of 
Wales’s tardy wisdom and admirable 
courage may even now succeed in attenu- 
ating some of them. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE MOST POWERFUL MAN IN PERSIA. 


THE Zil-es-Sultan (Shadow of the King) 
is indeed well named; for, save that he is 
more stoutly built, he is the living image 
of his royal father the Asylum of the 
Universe. Possibly one of the reasons 
that he is the favorite son is this strik- 
ing resemblance. Formerly known as 
Yemeen-u-Dowleh (or Sword of the Gov- 
ernment), the higher title of Zil-es-Sultan 
was conferred on him as a signal mark 
of the shah’s affection. These sounding 
and poetical titles — such as Pillar of the 
State, Eye of the Kingdom —are the 
means by which the Persian kings have 
from ancient times honored their kinsmen 
and rewarded the most distinguished of 
their subjects; they are not hereditary 
titles, but are much coveted. 

The Zil-es-Sultan is the eldest son of 
the king’s first love. It is commonly be- 
lieved that his Majesty first saw the 
prince’s mother, a lovely village girl, wash- 
ing clothes at the side of a stream. Be 
this as it may, she was of the das peuple; 
and the Khan Di (the maternal uncle. of 
his Royal Highness and his master of 
horse, or mir achor, literally “lord of the 
manger”), recalls by his rude manners 
and boorish speech the lowness of the 
prince’s extraction on the mother’s side. 
But for his birth, the Zil-es-Sultan would 
ere this have been acknowledged as the 
shah’s successor. But to be of royal 
blood on both sides of the house has long 
been a necessary qualification in the heir 
to the Persian throne. Still, the reigning 
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monarch generally contrives to leave his 
kingdom to his favorite son if capable of 
ruling. That the eldest son of the shah 
by a royal princess is a weak-minded 
nonentity, is known to all the subjects of 
the “king of kings;” and the shah will 
probably take the initiative in declaring 
the Zil-es-Sultan his successor. The 
young man himself openly says that he 
means to succeed his father, and the shah 
does not reprove him for doing so. 

We will suppose that, furnished with 
the cap of invisibility, we have passed 
through the crowd of loafers and beggars 
who throng the gates of a prince-governor, 
and that we have evaded the ragged sen- 
try who guards the narrow door. We find 
ourselves in a large garden with numerous 
and wide brick paths, where sunken rec- 
tangular flower-beds are fenced off by 
telegraph-wire running through wooden 
posts painted blue and red. Numerous 
parties of litigants, courtiers, merchants, 
and others, throng the paths; each man 
of consideration followed by his servants 
and hangers-on. Conversation goes on in 
loud tones; there is much button-holing 
and whispering. As the servants of his 
Royal Highness come and go, they are 
pounced upon and interrogated by the 
crowd of litigants and placemen. In one 
corner are huddled some miserable Jews: 
these have come to make a petition or a 
complaint. They assuredly have reason 
enough, for Jews are much persecuted in 
Persia: every child stones and curses 
them. But they will get justice from the 
Zil-es-Sultan; for he, wise man, squeezes 
only the great; these poor Jews he will 
protect. Ina further corner, cowering on 
their haunches and heavily ironed, are two 
highway robbers, clad in the blue cotton 
pyjamas and shirt of the agricultural class ; 
on their heads are tall conical caps, of 
brown felt. Guilty of murder and rob- 
bery, they are guarded by a couple of 
rough-looking fellows, well and warmly 
dressed, each with a curved dagger at his 
girdle, and armed with a bludgeon of the 
tough avjeen wood surmounted by an iron 
head. They chat ina friendly way with 
the prisoners, one of whom smokes a 
water-pipe: perhaps it may be his last. 
A few yards from this group are several 
men binding long, straight boughs into 
bundles and trimming off the twigs; they 
are preparing bastinado “sticks” under 
the direction of two hangdog-looking men 
in red, executioners. No one notices 
them ; they are beneath contempt. There 
is a crowd at one side of this garden. 
Here at an open window questions of rev- 
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enue are being settled by one of the 
prince’s secretaries, a gentlemanly man in 
a long, sad-colored garment of fine broad- 
cloth. But we must hasten on. 

We now pass the burly and much- 
bearded doorkeeper and his heavy silver 
mace. Raising a thick canvas curtain, on 
which is coarsely embroidered a colossal 
figure of a Persian soldier presenting 
arms, we enter a small courtyard of the 
khulwat, or private apartments of the 
prince; up a dark passage, and we come 
to a curtained door, outside which are 
some dozen pairs of shoes. By these we 
know the exact number of those inside, 
plus one — his Royal Highness; who, like 
the king, does not take off his shoes save 
at a shrine or mosque. The room is pur- 
posely darkened. Yes, there sits the 
prince, supported by cushions on a mat- 
tress. He is evidently out of sorts; his 
hakim-bashi is feeling his pulse. The 
governor of Yezd (formerly his favorite 
personal attendant) is kneading one knee, 
the governor of Bonat is gently rubbing 
the other. Two attendants are softly 
pommelling the princely feet; while the 
chief barber, an important personage, is 
carefully and scientifically shampooing the 
back of his neck. Mirza Reza, the prince’s 
confidential valet, a man who has been 
governor of Fussa (under his Royal High- 
ness), is reading poetry. The prince goes 
on conversing. Mirza Reza stops but for 
a second, and his Royal Highness looks 
up indignantly: “Ah, son of a burnt 
father, read! read on!” It may be ob- 
served that the policy of the Zil-es-Sultan 
has ever been to surround himself with 
servants and dependents of common birth. 
This he does with deliberate purpose. 
“They have only me to look to,” he will 
say; “I am their family, their hope, their 
all.” Evidently the prince is in pain. 
* Rub, rub,” he cries, “ye sons of un- 
speakable mothefs!” “Ah!” with a sigh 
of relief, “that is good —that is very 
good!” The chief barber, whose clever 
shampooing has earned this praise, 
smiles with pleasure. “Mirza Reza, 
Mirza Reza Khan/” This is shouted; 
and the confidential valet stops his mo- 
notonous poetry. “Let our chief barber 
have our fur-lined cloak — the red one.” 
The delighted barber, who is to receive a 
gift worth some thirty pounds, stops to 
thank the prince. ‘ Rub, rascal, rub!” 
is the reply. 

“May I be your sacrifice, it is my peti- 
tion, the petition of your slave, that his 
Excellency the Imam-i-Juma desires the 
privilege of presenting his salaams,” 
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whispers one of the royal attendants, en- 
tering the room bowing to the ground, his 
hands placed upon his knees. “ Bismil- 
lah! let him come,” is the reply. The 
prince rises. He is an athletic young 
man of considerable muscular power, in- 
clined to breadth rather than height, of 
middle stature, with small hands and feet 
of which he is very proud, black curly 
hair, a fair complexion, a jetty moustache, 
and a voice exactly like that of the shah. 
Mirza Reza hands him his newly fash- 
ioned hat of finest cloth. The prince, who 
affects to lead the ever-changing fashions 
of Persia, hurriedly buttons his a/kalik, 
or inner paletot, of pale blue moire an- 
tique, embroidered with tasteful but rather 
florid designs in gold and colors. He 
wears arn English shirt. He clasps the 
great circular buckle of diamonds —it is 
four inches in diameter — which fastens a 
plain black leather belt around his waist, 
and then-slips into a yellow overcoat of 
Cashmere shawl, lined throughout and 
trimmed with sable fur. Black trousers 
with a gold-lace stripe, made in London, 
complete the sufficiently grand and becom- 
ing costume worn by the governor of the 
largest portion of Persia: at the present 
moment thirty-three years of age. 

Let us follow him as he passes into the 
summer room of state audience. This 
ancient room is probably unique. In the 
centre is a large tank of running water, 
three feet deep; from this tank rise stone 
columns, their bases composed of nude 
figures about four feet high. Each of the 
figures spouts from its mouth a tiny 
stream; ali around the tank are various 
jets, which also add to the noise of falling 
water. Little light comes in through the 
colored-glass windows and their curtains. 
Into and over the tank projects a stone 
takht (bed or throne), some three feet over 
the surface of the water. Here, when 
Ispahan was the capital of Persia, was 
the royal audience chamber of the shahs. 
Cool certainly, and picturesque; but, in a 
country where ague is rife, the man who 
occupies a damp room cannot be wise. 
The Zil-es-Sultan is no fool; and he passes 
‘on through this extraordinary chamber 
into a large, well-lighted apartment, the 
walls and ceiling of which are elaborately 
painted and gilded. The intricately con- 
structed windows of colored glass are 
raised, a large and empty courtyard is 
seen beyond them, and just in front of the 
window is a huge raised Aawz of stone, the 
fountains in which are spouting freely. 
The Imam-i-Juma, as he enters, is invited 
to a seat close to his Royal Highness, on 





his own royal carpet, which is about seven 
feet by three wide, and is spread on a 
thin mattress over the luxurious felts, 
three inches thick, that serve as frame to 
the magnificent carpet. 

As the prince sits at the open window, 
the farrash-bashi (literally head carpet- 
spreader), the chief of the police, enters 
the courtyard with the two robbers and 
their guard. Addressing one of them, 
the prince says m aloud and angry tone, 
‘**Ah! son of a dog, so you too levy taxes 
on my father’s subjects?” ‘“ May I be 
your Highness’s sacrifice, it isn’t my 
fault,” mutters the criminal. The prince 
turns to the Imam-i-Juma, a tall Seyud (dé- 
scendant of the Prophet)in a black turban, 
and details the crimes of the robber. The 
high priest nods: “ Yes, yes; may I be 
your sacrifice, he is indeed a merciless 
one!” So I think,” replies the prince. 
“Take him away!” and the prince whis- 
pers something into the ear of the far- 
rash-bashi, who is standing close to the 
open window. “As for you” (the other 
prisoner bows to the ground) “ you are 
an ass, the father of all asses. You, ras- 
cal, may thank our mercy; you are dis- 
missed.” The farrash-bashi retires with 
his prisoners. Their irons are removed. 
The one walks off a free man; a sullen, 
booming report in a few minutes an- 
nounces the blowing from a gun of the 
other. The Imam-i-Juma takes his leave. 
The prince yawns, carelessly saying, “ The 
one dog is gone at last; bring the other 
four.” No sooner said than done. Two 
fine Dutch mastiffs of tawny hue are led 
into the courtyard, as well as two small 
three-quarter-bred bulldogs. They are 
loosed at the prince’s order, and career 
wildly about the courtyard. The prince 
feeds them with sugar, as he breakfasts 
in solitary state. Unlike most Persians, 
he does not smoke. Then he plays per- 
haps a game or two of chess, of which he 
is very fond —a good player too, though 
etiquette of course does not allow him to 
be beaten. Then he sallies forth to ride; 
and once in the saddle the Zil-es-Sultan is 
happy. He rides wildly but well. He 
shouts, he smiles, he is in the best of 
tempers. Perhaps he dismounts to shoot 
ata mark. Being a fine shot, he is fond 

f displaying his prowess; he will break 
bottles, he will hit oranges, eggs, and half- 
pence flying; he seldom even misses a 
keran, a silver coin a little bigger than 
a sixpence, when flung into the air; and 
all with a bullet fired from a fowling- 
piece. 


The days of his youth are over —the. 
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wild youth of a favored Eastern prince. 
Married to the wealthy daughter of a 
former prime minister of Persia (who was 
strangled by order of the present shah), 
the prince was left a widower about five 
years ago. His son, the Jalal-u-Dowleh, 
is a promising youth of fifteen, and the 
nominal governor of Shiraz under his 
father. The prince has several daughters. 
He dines about eight, still alone, and at 
nine generally retires to his anderiin or 
harem, where we cannot follow him even 
with our invisible cap. 

A governor of vast provinces from his 
cradle, firm and sometimes perhaps un- 
scrupulous, a hard but just master, wily 
as a governor in Persia has need to be, 
unprejudiced, unfanatical, generous, with 
many virtues and few foibles, —such is 
the shah’s favorite son. 





From The Spectator. 
TALMUDIC PROVERBS. 


SCATTERED here and there throughout 
the tractates of the Talmud are a goodly 
number of those pithy and popular say- 
ings which, in contradistinction to the 
dicta of individual rabbins, may properly 


claim to come under the heading of prov- 


erbs. They were, for the most part, cur- 
rent among the Jews before the sixth 
century, and may safely be accepted as 
genuine remnants of the popular wisdom 
of the Hebrews. In several instances it 
is even possible to localize such adages, 
owing to the formula with which they are 
introduced in the text of the rabbinical 
books, as “ The Jews say,” “The Gali- 
leans say,” “In the west (ze. in Pales- 
tine) people say,” and so forth. Many of 
the Talmudic maxims will readily be rec- 
ognized as old friends —a fact of impor- 
tance to the collator; others differ so little 
from familiar sayings of our own as to 
suggest some curious questions about the 
pedigree of proverbs generally. There is 
no collection extant of Jewish proverbs, 
and most of those given below have been 
gleaned in the course of acursory reading 
of Talmud and Medrash. There is not a 
sufficient number bearing upon each topic 
to admit of classification under heads; 
and it will be better, therefore, as well as 
easier, to pick out the plums as we find 
them, and string them together as they 
come. 

Among the scraps of popular wisdom 
preserved in the Talmud which need no 
introduction when presented in a Saxon 
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garb, must be reckoned “Walls have 
ears,” — a warning more emphatically con- 
veyed in “ Even unfenced fields tell tales.” 
“ The strongest rules,” is the Jewish vari- 
ant of “Might is right;” and “ King’s 
knight, king’s right,” is about as close to 
the original Hebrew as it is possible to 
keep. “A bird in the cage is worth a 
hundred on the tree,” is the Talmudic 
prototype of our bird in the hand. The 
moral is the same in “ Better a yard of 
ground than an acre of roof,” and * The 
berry I have got tastes better than the 
melon I am promised.” The last is the 
most expressive; it smacks of the fire- 
side. ‘ Wine in, secret out,” “ Sufficient 
the pain when it comes,” “Fodder for 
one, fodder for more,” “Pride is the 
sign of poverty,” and “Don’t throw a 
stone into the well from which you have 
drunk,” suggest their obvious English 
parallels; while “ Light for one, light for a 
hundred,” “ Drop by drop the cistern is 
filled,” “A hundred flatterers, and not 
one to tell the truth,” “ The ass is cold 
in midsummer,” “Care kills half the 
man,” “ Who goes to the wars must be 
prepared to lose,” and “ Buying and sell- 
ing don’t make a merchant,” are Talmudic 
gems of which the setting will be more 
or less familiar, The common saying 
about silence being gold finds a parallel 
in the Jewish: “Speech is worth a selah, 
but silence two.” ‘ Better one’s own tub 
than another’s cistern,” is almost Saxon 
in its homeliness, like “ Better the grain 
one has sown than the bushel one has 
bought.” The camel wanted horns and 
lost his ears,” appears in every European 
collection of proverbs; and our vulgar 
adage, “If you want to hang yourself, 
choose a high tree,” is another piece of 
popular wisdom we can trace back, if not 
home, to the pages of the Talmud. 

That astute worldliness and crooked 
wisdom generally associated with the 
name Jew is not particularly prominent in 
Talmudic proverb. “Join the fat man, 
and you will grow fat too,” “ Follow the 
fortunate,” “Touch the king’s garments 
and your own hands will smell,” are max- 
ims inculcating a moral neither better 
nor worse than the average; and “ When 
the fox is king make your bow to him,” is 
a standing recognition of the value of 
expediency by no means confined to the 
Jew. There are not many proverbs re- 
ferring to riches, but a few we have noted 
are suggestive. “ Money has no flavor,” 
is one, but has an insincere ring about it, 





and is as little in favor with the modern 
| Hebrew as “ Sell your daughter, but keep 
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from usury.” “Dance after money” is 
more than significant, for dancing has 
always been considered disreputable and 
degrading among Easterns. Apropos of 
money, benevolence is recommended as a 
preservative of riches which would other- 
wise take wings toitself. The Jew is told 
“ Charity is the salt of riches,” a maxim 
that looks better than it is, for salt is here 
used with a reference to its antiseptic 
qualities, and not as a flavor or zest- 
imparting condiment. Another Talmudic 
adage of the same class, “ Tithe that you 
may get tenfold” — with a play upon the 
Hebrew word for “ten” — establishes a 
connection between giving and getting, 
but savors unpleasingly of a speculative 
investment promising cent. per cent. Any- 
way, it is not a very elevated view to take 
of benevolence, which makes it the sprat 
that is to catch a mackerel. Apropos, 
too, of money, we may here introduce a 
few sayings having reference to the lack 
of it. “ Poverty pursues the poor man,” 
“The poor man hungers, but does not 
know it,” an adage true in more senses 
than one, “Scratch the poor man, and 
he is tickled; set fire to his beard, and he 
cannot laugh sufficiently,” is too graphic 
to be spoiled by a single word of com- 
ment. 


The experience of the Jew, as summed 
up in the popular sayings of the Talmud, 
is often on all-fours with our own. “ Make 
the peasant king and he’ll shoulder the 
basket,” and “Put the ass in the lion’s 
skin and he’ll bray,” both illustrate the 
proverbial difficulty of making asilk purse 


out of asow’s ear. ‘“ While the oven is 
hot bake your meat,” and * When the 
dates are in the press prepare your wine,” 
bid the Hebrew “ Make hay while the 
sun shines.” ‘“ The crooked cedar walks 
among the stunted shrubs,” and “ The 
barren palm finds friends among the un- 
fruitful trees,” convey the same moral as 
our adage about birds of afeather. “ The 
plant is in the seed and already shows 
prickles,” like “In the opening bud you 
see the youthful thorns,” reminds us that 
the boy is father tothe mao. “ He forged 
the iron that fetters his legs,” and “ He 
sharpened the arrow that tore his flesh,” 
have reference to that species of retribu- 
tive justice which we term being hoist 
with one’s own petard. In this connec- 
tion may also be quoted, “ The raven took 
fire to warm himself, and burnt his nest.” 
“If two call you ass, go and put on the 
saddie,” and “If three say drunk, lie 
down and sleep,” tell us what all the world 
Says must be true. “When one rope 
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breaks the other soon follows,” is a re- 
minder that misfortunes never come sin- 
gly. ‘When the ox’s head is in the 
manger, look out for kicks,” suggests the 
insolence of prosperity; and “ Between 
two dry sticks the damp one soon learns 
to burn,” the facility with which, in evil 
company, bad manners can be acquired. 
“ When the thief cannot steal he takes to 
honest ways,” tells of making a virtue of 
necessity; “When weeds are uprooted 
many a good plant perishes,” teaches the 
old truth about the innocent suffering 
with the guilty; and “Who undertakes 
much has undertaken nothing,” with the 
converse, “Who undertakes one thing 
has undertaken something,” is a distinct 
warning against having too many irons 
in the fire. On the other hand, the popu- 
lar wisdom of the Talmud is sometimes 
at issue with our own. “The myrtle 
among the thorns is still a myrtle,” and 
** Among the thorns the rose (?) blooms,” 
caution us against judging a man by hi$ 
associates, and are, therefore, hardly in 
harmony with sundry wise saws of our 
own. Nor is the Talmud opposed to the 
proceeding we ridicule as taking coals to 
Newcastle. On the contrary, it is rec- 
ommended. ‘“ Take straw to Es-ravim,” 
(where straw was exceedingly plentiful) is 
one of the oldest Jewish proverbs extant ; 
and *“ Where cabbages are plentiful, there 
take them to market,” is a later maxim to 
the self-same tenor and effect. 

Woman, according to Talmudic adage, 
is a somewhat doubtful blessing. She 
talks too much for Jewish wiseacres. 
“Ten measures of talk were sent down 
from Heaven, and woman took nine.” 
She is meddlesome, and is told, ** A wom- 
an’s wisdom is in the spindle.” She will. 
not do one thing at a time, “A woman 
spins and talks.” She is vain, “ With 
her foot in the grave, a woman clings to 
vanity.” She is bold and immodest, “A 
woman would sooner have one measure of 
frowardness than forty of modesty.” And 
worse; she likes dancing, “ At sixty her 
feet tingle when she hears the cymbals.” 
Her power is, nevertheless, admitted. 
“ Woman is a mass of corruption, yet all 
men pursue her”—the original has a 
stronger word than corruption, though. 
Despite all this, woman is desirable as a 
companion, for “he who has no wife is 
no man.” Apropos of marriage, there 
is a word of advice in “ Take a wife from 
beneath, a friend from above you.” Good 
looks are not of much account in the 
choice of a partner, nor, indeed, in any 
other transaction: “Be the goat white, 
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be the goat black, so she give good milk.” 
Deference to a wife is recommended. “If 
your wife is little, bend down to her;” 
and if things go wrong in the house, the 
husband is told to look at home for the 
cause, since “every man gets the wife 
he deserves.” Next to marriage, friends 
are considered desirable. ‘“ Have friends, 
or die,” says much in little, and is impres- 
sive in its simplicity. Of course, sincere 
friends only are meant, for “ if your friend 
be deaf when you call, turn your back on 
him.” 

Many of the popular and proverbial 
locutions preserved in the Talmud are 
among the best and most expressive of 
their kind. ‘“ Vinegar, the son of wine,” 
for instance, described the unpopular son 
of a popular father; “A box full of 
books,” a learned man, from whose learn- 
ing the world had derived no advantage ; 
‘Grapes with -grape sauce,” a discourse 
where the matter was neither much nor to 
the point. “He has words in his back- 
bone,” applied to a talkative bore; “He 
scalds himself with lukewarm water,” to 
the man who made a muddle of the sim- 
plest matter entrusted to his manage- 
ment; and “He will make the ocean 
sweet,” to one whose pretensions were as 
extravagant as ill-founded. “He loses 
what he has and what he has not,” was 
said of an unfortunate man; “ He puts 
his money on the horns of a deer,” of 
an imprudent one; and “ His cheeks grow 
grass,” of a cunning and impudent fellow. 
Exaggeration, for which the Medians 
seem to have been notorious, was referred 
to as “ making camels dance in a half-pint 
pot,” and plausible dexterity of argument 
as “drawing a column through the eye of 
a needle.” 

A few miscellaneous maxims will, per- 
haps, fittingly conclude the present article. 
*“ Wisdom needs no herald,” reminds us 
that a good proverb should speak for it- 
self; and the following selection, while 
fulfilling this necessary condition, will 
probably contain something to suit all 
palates: ‘The pig grows fat where the 
lamb starves ;” * Spare the salt, and give 
your meat to the dogs;” “* He who owns 
the balcony supports it most;” “If you 
follow my calling you must wear my 
clothes ;” “ When clouds are heavy, bless- 
ings come;” “ The sot looks at the cup, 
the host at the money-bag;” “ If you hire 
yourself out you must heckle the wool ;” 
“When the house falls the windows are 
broken ;” * Don’t kick the drunkard, he’ll 
fall himself;” “ When the cat joins the 
weasel there’s mischief a-brewing ; ” “ Out 
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of love for the hole the man turned thief ; ” 
“ The pot kills more than famine ;” “ He 
who has been buried does not think much 
of dying;” “ Even a barber finds appren- 
tices;” ‘* Where the mistress sleeps, the 
bread-basket is empty;” “At home my 
name, abroad my clothes ;” “ To the wasp 
say neither your sting nor your honey; ” 
“Even the bald-headed is master in his 
own house;” “ Chew well with the teeth, 
you'll find it again in the legs;” “A 
handful won’t satisfy the lion;” “ The 
law knows no mercy;” “ Think of your 
teeth, you’ll forget your legs ; ” “ No need 
to change scale-pans when the weights 
are equal;” “ They wonder at the cedar 
when it is fallen; ” “ When the idols are 
shattered the priests tremble ;” “ The lie 
is for the liar only;” “ Truth is God’s 
own seal.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
AT AN EASTERN DINNER PARTY. 


In Mohammedan countries generally, 
there is a greater gravity, a greater ap- 
pearance of austerity in public, and a 
more apparent niortification of the flesh, 
than with us. Grave faces are seldom 
seen to smile; the corners of the mouth 
are more often drawn down than up. But 
this apparent solemnity is much produced 
by the numerous rules of etiquette, a 
breach of any of which would cause a 
serious depreciation in the social position 
of the man who was guilty of it. 

As a rule, the Oriental, more particu- 
larly the higher-class Persian, has two 
entities — one of the silent and solemn 
pundit, speaking only in whispers, and 
with either the Spartan brevity of yes 
and no, or launching out into compli- 
mentary phrases, as insincere as they are 
poetic, a being clad in long, flowing gar- 
ments of price, behatted or beturbaned, 
according to his class, and with a knowl- 
edge of the little niceties of form and 
phrase that would do credit to an expe- 
rienced lord chamberlain. Priests, law- 
yers, merchants, the courtier and soldier 
classes, all are thus; for a single public ~ 
slip from the code of ceremonial and eti- 
quette would cause at once a loss of caste. 
In fact, at first, to the new-comer they 
seem all Pharisees, and wear their phy- 
lacteries broad. Such are the upper-class 
Persians outside their own homes, and 
from sunrise to sunset. It is of the Ori- 
ental in his other phase, and among his 
friends, or “cup companions,” as Lane in 
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his “ Arabian Nights” translates the word, 
that 1 have to tell—in fact, the Persian 
at home. 

Some years have elapsed since I went 
to the little dinner I am about to describe ; 
the giver and some of the guests have 
submitted to the irony of fate — two dead 
in their beds, a noteworthy thing among 
the grandees or.wealthy in Persia; one 
executed for so-called high treason, really 
murdered, after having surrendered him- 
self to the king’s uncle under an oath of 
safety for his life; another judicially done 
to death because he was rich. One, then 
the greatest and richest of the party, is 
eating in a corner the bread of charity, 
blind and poor; one young fellow, then a 
penniless parasite, little more than a ser- 
vant without pay, who handed pipes and 
ran messages, is now in high employ, and 
likely to become a minister. Others of 
that party would now be glad to hand his 
pipes and run his messages for the mere 
sake of his protection. It was this young 
fellow who brought me my invitation — 
averbal one. “ Mirza M Khan sends 
you his salaams, and hopes you will eat 
your dinner at his house at an hour 
after sunset to-night. Will your honor 
come?” 

“ Please to sit. 
Who is to be there? Any Europeans?” 

“No; only yourself. At least, there is 
one —the Dutch doctor; and as he has 
been so many years here, he is more a 
Persian than ourselves. And hakim-sa- 
hib [European doctor], will you, the khan 
says, bring two packs of cards?” 

**Ah, Mirza, the secret’s out; it’s not 
me they want, but my two packs of cards.” 

“No, hakim-sahib. By your head, it’s 
not so. You don’t know the khan —at 
least, not in private. He is good-nature 
itself; and he wants you to come to eat 
his dinner, to taste his salt. Besides, 
Gholam Nahdi is to be there, and there 
will be dancing. Bah! an entertainment 
to dwell in the memory.” 

Now, the fact of the dancing intrigued 
me. I knew that Mirza M—— Khan did 
not merely invite me for the sake of the 
cards, as he could have had them for the 
asking. I was anxious to see an enter- 
tainment in the house of a rich man, so I 
resolved to go. 

“On my eyes, Mirza.” 

This is the current expression for an 
affirmative, a respectful affirmative, mean- 
ing that I would certainly do myself the 
honor. 

The Mirza declined a pipe, as he had 
other errands to fulfil; asked leave to de- 


I hope you are well. 
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part, as is the custom, and bowed himself 
out. 

I had gladly accepted, for I wished to 
see the dancing, of which I had heard 
much, and also the performance of im- 
promptu farces or interludes, for which 
the /#¢zs (buffoons) of Shiraz are celebrated 
throughout Persia; for it was in Shiraz 
itself that the invitation was given; and 
it was in the house of one of its local 
grandees that the entertainment was to 
take place. If, then, I was ever to see a 
real Oriental entertainment, now was my 
time, in the city of Saadi and Hafiz, in 
the real Persian heart of Persia. Mirza 
M—— Khan was a grandee, and I knew 
personally very little of him, save that he 
was very wealthy, very good-natured, anda 
very good patient, in the sense that he 
was grateful for work done and remuner- 
ated it with no niggard hand. 

At the appointed time, I rode through 
the narrow, dusty streets of the town, as 
was the custom, having quite a little pro- 
cession of my own. Was I! not going out 
to dinner? and among Persians, to invite 
a guest is to invite his servants too; con- 
sequently, even to the cook’s disciple, 
they were all there to accompany me. 
When I remonstrated at so large a follow- 
ing, my head-man tcld me that “I really 
must allow him to keep up my dignity in 
a proper way.” The only servant left in 
my house was the doorkeeper, and he was 
obliged to stay to guard it; the rest all 
came. First went my two carpet-spread- 
ers, crying, “Out of the way!” each car- 
rying a big stick, and girded, as is the 
custom, with the short, straight, hiltless 
sword called a Aammar, the sharp point of 
which would nearly always be fatal if 
thrust with; but it fortunately is almost 
invariably used merely to hack; and un- 
less the skull be fractured, merely lets out 
some of the hot Persian blood, and so the 
frequent quarrel ends. Then came the 
cook, an artist in his way. He, doubt- 
less, would give a helping hand with the 
dinner. With him was the table-man, 
who strutted in all the glory of a bright 
blue moiré antique tunic; a smart black 
lambskin cap of the latest fashion, cocked 
knowingly; a silver watch-chain, and my 
silver 4alian or water-pipe; for, though 
one is provided with these and tobacco 
galore, every man brings his own; anda 
European, if wise, invariably followed the 
custom, for it prevented littie hitches, 
such as that of some holy man or priest 
being obliged to refuse to smoke the pipe 
of the dog of an unbeliever, or of a special 
hubble-bubble being handed to the giaour 
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for his sole delectation. No visit, much 
less entertainment, in Persia can be made 
without the frequent introduction of the 
water-pipe. Certainly it fills up gaps 
when the conversational powers of guests 
or visitors flag; and it is an inexhaustible 
subject of conversation; besides, it is the 
poetry and perfection of smoking. With 
the table-man walked the sherdetdar, or 
sherbet and ice maker. He would doubt- 
less make himself useful. But I fear he 
went for the more than Homeric feast 
which he knew would be gladly spread for 
even the humblest hanger-on of any guest. 
Then at my horse’s head walked my groom, 
carrying over his arm the embroidered 
cloth that is thrown over my horse when 
standing, to preserve him from draughts, 
and the saddle from sunand dust. They, 
too, both horse and groom, would be en- 
tertained as a matter of course. Such is 
the lavishness of Eastern hospitality. 
My head-man, in a long blue cloth cloak, 
marched at my side, more with the air of 
a humble friend than that of a servant. 
Thus, these men did their duty by me in 
keeping up my position, while at the same 
time they were well fed at my host’s ex- 
pense. And probably had I gone alone, 


the first inquiry would have been: “ Where 
are your servants, doctor?” 


‘In honor of my host, I had donned a 
black frock-coat; and as the temperature 
was about eighty, my sufferings were 
great; but in the East, a cut-away coat is 
indecorous; and my linen suits unfortu- 
nately were made in the usual shooting- 
coat shape. After some half-hour’s ride 
through tortuous and evil-smelling lanes, 
by mosques and through bazaars, in and 
out of repair, we came to the large, mud- 
plastered portico of Mirza M Khan’s 
house. At the door was a sentry, who 
saluted. I dismounted, my servants —as 
is the custom — supporting me under the 
arm-pits. 

“The khan is expecting you — be 
pleased to enter,” said a grave and well- 
clad domestic, who proceeded to usher me 
into the house. 

I was shown into the Jeranz, or men’s 
apartments. A paved courtyard, some 
thirty yards by ten, with sunken beds of 
common flowers on either side, and many 
orange-trees covered with their dark-green 
fruit; a raised tank or hauz of running 
water, twenty yards by three, with play- 
ing-jets ; a crowd of servants with pipes — 
these struck my eye as I passed up to 
the further end, where a saw my host 
seated at the open window of a large 
room. Although quite light, the whole 
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place was ablaze with lamps and candles 
in rows. On a carpet in the courtyard 
sat the Jew musicians, who played their 
loudest on the usual instruments of tor- 
ture — the tambourine, two hand-drums, a 
kind of fiddle, and a sort of guitar; while 
an old man made night hideous by drum- 
ming on a horrible kind of military drum 
called a dohdl, a thing that I have seen, 
except on this occasion, used at Eastern 
weddings only. Happily, he varied the 
dreadful performance by eldritch solos on 
a two-tubed flute, such as that we see in 
Roman processions on ancient buildings. 
Singers, too, made night hideous. But all 
these men were fortunately in the open 
air, and their performance was not so 
deafening when one entered the room. 

“Ah, hakim-sahib!” said my host, ris- 
ing. “Bismillah! be seated; pray be 
seated.” 

All the guests on my entry had risen 
from the ground on which they sat. I 
was placed ina seat of honor, far above 
my social deserts, and introduced to those 
of the guests with whom I was unacquaint- 
ed. The rest, whom I knew, all shook 
hands with me. 

“ Pipes!” shouted Mirza M—— Khan 
— “pipes!” 

A train of servants now entered the 
room. Each man brought his master’s 
pipe. Conversation became general; the 
music played on. The bubbling noise of 
the water-pipes, the profusion of lights, 
the gay dresses of the whole party, the 
handsome carpets, the floridly decorated 
walls, the flowing water of the fountains, 
and the bright moon hanging over the 
orange-trees, gave one the feeling that 
one was “revelling.” ‘There is no other 
word. Tea intiny cups is handed. Mere 
pipes, more tea. Still the music, still the 
singing, or rather noise, to which nobody 
listens, of recited poetry howled in a cres- 
cendo scale. More guests, more pipes, 
more tea. All are assembled. Outer 
cloaks and heavy garments are thrown off, 
for the night is warm. 

“ What is this, hakim-sahab? ” said the 
khan, pointing to my frock-coat. “ You 
must be hot.” 

I explained that my little white linen 
cutaways were not formal enough for the 
aristocratic assemblage to which I had 
had the honor to be invited. 

“Bah! Send for one. Make yourself 
at home.” 

The order is given by my servant; and 
my groom gallops off, and soon returns 
with ease and coolness. 

“ A colleague of yours is come,” I am 


. 
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told in a whisper; “he is about to aston- 
ish you. You see the bearded khan I 
introduced you to; he is S—— Khan, 
general of cavalry. He has a needle in 
his back. The surgeon, Agha Ali, will 
come here and remove it. He doesn’t 
consult you, as he doesn’t believe in Eu- 
ropean doctors.” 

Here trays of sweetmeats, salted al- 
monds, pistachios, and other nuts, are 
brought in; wine in decanters; arrack, 
either in the form of pure spirits of wine, 
or flavored and colored green by the in- 
fusion of the fresh leaves of anise-seed. 
We all eat the sweetmeats, nibble the 
nuts, and most help themselves to wine or 
arrack. 

My friend beckons to the cavalry gen- 
eral, who comes over and squats next me. 
I am introduced. After the usual glowing 
Eastern compliments, S Khan gives 
me a list of all his ills from birth. I am 
obliged to listen. The Persian custom is, 
whenever you meet a doctor, consult him. 
I learn that the khan at present suffers 
from lumbago, and that he has obtained 
relief by acupuncture; that he has a spe- 
cial confidential valet, who is in the habit 
of each morning inserting an ordinary 
sewing-needle for more than an inch in 
the seat of pain; but that this morning 
the needle had been inserted, and then 
had disappeared. The general rapidly 
removes his clothing, and exposes his 
back. There are innumerable scars of 
acupuncture. I gravely examine the back. 

* Ab, there, there it is!” he shouts. 

I am compelled to frankly inform him 
that the needle has probably been lost, 
and is not in his body. 

He is most indignant. “ Ah, you Eu- 
ropeans, you Europeans, you never will 
believe. Why, Agha Ali, the jerred [sur- 
geon], says it’s there; and it must be 
there. Besides, he is going to extract it 
by the mouse.” 

“ By the what?” I say in astonishment. 

“The mouse. Don’t you understand 
that?” 

“No. What mouse?” 

“Ah, science; ah, Europeans; he 
doesn’t understand the action of the 
mouse!” 

A chorus of explanations is now afforded 
me. A live mouse is to be bound on the 
bare back of the general, and by some 
occult means the needle will leave his 
body, and be found in that of the mouse. 

I laugh, and remain incredulous. The 
pooh of scorn is my only answer. 

“ Will you believe it if you see it?” 

“Yes; I am open to conviction.” 
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“Ah, you soon will; he will be here 
directly.” 

The coming of my Oriental confrére is 
expected eagerly by me. There is no 
sign of dinner, though eight o’clock. I 
munch my salted nuts, and ask what kind 
of needle has been used. 

“ A European needle — one of these.” 

The confidential valet produces a packet 
of No. 8—an ordinary English sewing- 
needle. 

“ Are these what you use?” 

“Yes. Always these; never any other. 
The one that is in the khan’s back — may 
I be his sacrifice — was one of these out 
of this very packet.” 

The khan here puts his finger to the 
exact spot, and his face expresses agony. 

At this moment I see my confrére com- 
ing up the courtyard. Noone makes way 
forhim. The native surgeon is evidently 
not a person of distinction, as the native 
physician is; he is merely a little trades- 
man, in social status below his rival the 
barber. Where the functions of the one 
end and the other begin is very doubtful. 
The barber bleeds, cups, draws teeth, re- 
duces dislocations, performs the actual 
cautery and various other needful opera- 
tions. The surgeon does all these things ; 
probes and prods at gunshot wounds; 
looks at fractures and tumors; has a few 
strange medizval instruments, which, like 
a clever man, he seldom uses; and in 
cases of surgical emergency, he looks wise, 
and never, or hardly ever, interferes. I 
was, however, now to have an opportunity 
of seeing a Persian surgical operation. 

Agha Ali does not attempt to enter the 
room till bidden by my host with a loud 
“ Bismillah!” Then, stooping humbly, 
his hands carefully covered by his ragged 
cloak, whose amplitude hides the numer- 
ous deficiencies of the rest of the poor 
fellow’s wardrobe, he enters the room. 

“Salaam!” in a loud tone. 

To this salutation no one responds, and 
the surgeon humbly seats himself in the 
lowest corner. I felt for the man; and to 
put him at his ease, attempted to con- 
verse with him; but he took no notice of 
my remarks. Was I not a rival and an 
unbeliever ! 

S Khan, however, ordered him to 
examine his back; and on his doing so 
with much parade — listening carefully 
for the needle with an old stethoscope, 
the wrong end of which he applied to the 
general’s august person — he formally de- 
clared that the needle was deeply seated. 
But “ Please God,” said he, “by my sci- 
ence and by the help of the sainted mar- 
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tyrs Houssein and Hessan, I shall remove 
it.” 

I now could perceive, from the looks of 
conviction of my fellow-guests, that 7 was 
looked on as the impostor, and that my 
ragged confrére had the confidence of the 
spectators. 

It was now explained to me that the 
native surgeon proposed to affix a live 
mouse to the patient’s back; and that, 
after a time, the needle would, by some 
mysterious power, be drawn from the body 
of the sufferer into that of the unoffend- 
ing little quadruped. Of course so mon- 
strous a proposition was received by me 
with the silent derision it deserved. I 
knew that some trick would be played. 
But what? Probably there was no needle 
at all in the sufferer’s back ; the pain pos- 
sibly would be cured by playing on his 
imagination. But how? 

‘Bring a mouse,” said our host; and 
several servants scurried off to execute 
the order. In a large Persian house, 
there is no difficulty in finding a mouse 
in the traps, or in the earthen jars in 
which grain is kept. 

“ May it please you, Excellency, may I 
be your sacrifice, I have a mouse ready,” 
said my surgical rival, taking a small, flat 
tin box from his pocket. 

. There was a hum of expectation. The 

certainty of a deception of some sort 
caused me to watch the fellow narrowly. 
He opened the box very cautiously; a 
poor little mouse, a silken ligature affixed 
to each foot, was init. He was alive ; no 
doubt of that, but securely tied. When 
taken up, he gave a squeak of pain. 

That squeak decided me; I saw the 
thing ata glance. “Do you mean to tell 
me,” I said, “that you are able to extract 
the needle from the khan’s back, and 
make it enter the body of the mouse?” I 
asked, open-mouthed, with feigned aston- 
ishment. 

“ Assuredly, 
geon. 


” 


calmly replied the sur- 

“ With Heaven’s and the blessed 

Propliet’s help, I shall certainly do so.” 
“Ah,” I replied; “this is indeed a 


wonderful thing. Agha Ali, the surgeons 
of Persia have in you a burning and shin- 
ing light; but your trick is old (here he 
turned pale). Observe, my friends. Hey, 
presto, pass! Khan, the needle has left 
you, and is zow in the poor mouse’s 
body.” 

For the surgeon to close the box, in 
which was the mouse, and spring to his 
feet, was the work of an instant. 

“What is this that the sahib says? 
What nonsense is this? If the sahib can 
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cure the khan’s pain, why send for me? 
I am insulted. Let me go!” 

But all to no purpose. The box was 
snatched from hin. As I supposed, the 
needle — that is to say, 2 needle — was 
already there, slipped slily in under the 
loose skin of the little animal’s back. I 
asked to be allowed to look at it, and re- 
quested that it might be compared with 
the needles in the khan’s packet. It was 
half an inch too short! 

There was no doubt. S—— Khan was 
furious. “Take him away!” shouted he, 
almost foaming with rage; nothing a Per- 
sian dislikes so much as to be over- 
reached — “take him away! I shall at- 
tend to his matter in the morning.” 

A general of cavalry, particularly io 
Persia, is a great man, and his manner of 
attending to the affairs of those who have 
offended him is rough. Two black-bearded 
soldier servants hustled the disappointed 
charlatan out of the room. S—— Khan 
felt almost well already. The mouse ran 
away, silken bonds and all; and I begged 
the absent surgeon off with some diffi- 
culty. 

“] make you a present of him, 
S—— Khan. 

This little episode had made the time 
pass. There was as yet (nine P.M.) no 
sign of dinner, though roasted quails, 
smoking hot on the spit, had been handed 
one to each person, as a sort of stop-gap. 
Most of the guests began to drink, some 
heavily. 

A little wiry man in a pair of bathing- 
drawers, and otherwise naked, now en- 
tered the room. He juggled; he sung; 
he played on various instruments; he im- 
provised. He and his son acted a little 
impromptu farce, in which the priests 
were mercilessly mimicked; then he did 
all the tricks of the European contortion- 
ist; then he turned somersaults amid a 
forest of sharp daggers, points upwards ; 
then he ate fire ; and finally took a header 
while vomiting flames into the tank below. 
This man was Gholam Nahdi, the cele- 
brated buffoon. For his performance, he 
would get his dinner, and perhaps five 
shillings of our money. 

“Where are the cards, sahib? Hakim- 
sahib, where are the cards?” 

I sent for my servant, who produced 
them. 

“ Bismillah ! let us play,” shouted Mirza 
M—— Khan. 

“ Let us play,” assented the guests. 

They all set to, at a kind of lansquenet. 
All were wealthy men, and as they gam- 
bled only for silver coin, not much harm 


” said 
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was done. Like a Christmas party of chil- 
dren at Pope Joan, how they shouted ; and 
how they cheated, openly, most openly ! 
He who cheated most was happiest, and 
the only disgrace was in being found out. 
S Khan, who sat next to me, had a 
method of cheating so simple, so Arca- 
dian in its simplicity, that it deserves de- 
scription. He lost, lost persistently ; but 
his heap did not perceptibly diminish. I 
watched him. His plan was this. When 
he won, he put his winnings on his heap 
of coin. When he lost, he would care- 
fully count out the amount of money he 
had to pay. “Sixty kerans; ah? Cor- 
rect, you see —sixty.”” He would then 
.gather it up in his two hands, place the 
closed hands on his own heap, let out the 
greater part of the sixty silver coins on 
his heap, and opening his closed hands 
from below upwards, apparently paid his 
losses into the pile of his successful ad- 
versary with a “* Much good may they do 
you! Another sixty kerans.” 

After about an hour of this, the music 
and singing having been going on unceas- 
ingly, dinner was announced. The money 
was pocketed, or handed over to the care 
of servants. A long sheet of embroidered 
leather was spread on the ground; over 
this was placed a sheet of hand-printed 
chintz, some twelve feet by four; bowls 
of sherbet (iced sirups and water) were 
laid at intervals ; and the various dishes, 
filled each to overflowing, and mostly 
swimming in fat, were placed in circular 
trays before every six guests. A plenti- 
ful dinner — no Barmecide feast. Lambs 
roasted whole, stuffed with dates, al- 
monds, raisins, and pistachio nuts; spar- 
row and pomegranate soup; kebabs of 
lambs and antelope; all the thousand-and- 
one delicacies of the Persian cuisine — 
chillaus, pillaus, curries, fowls boiled and 
roast. All was good, well cooked, and 
lavish ; for each man had some half-dozen 
servants with him, who would dine on the 
leavings ; and our host had certainly fifty 
servants, all of whom would get a meal 
off these crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. 

Just as dinner was finishing, a grand 
display of fireworks took place; and that 
and dinner over, we all bade our host 
good-bye, and rode home through the 
dark streets, lighted only by the lanterns 
which were carried by our servants; and 
the only sounds to be heard besides our 
horses’ hoofs, were the barking of the 
Street dogs, and the strangely human cry 
of the jackals. It was twelve at night, 
and Shiraz was fast asleep. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
PONDS. 


THE importance of water in a landscape 
is a subject that requires no comment. 
The smallest gleam of light upon or reflec- 
tion in a river, a lake, or even some tiny 
pool, will at once impart an entirely dif- 
ferent character to a view, and brighten it 
up in a manner that,nothing else can ac- 
complish. The smaller the piece of water, 
moreover, the greater effect will often be 
produced, and an insignificant little puddle 
will very likely be of greater value, from 
an artistic point of view, than a broad 
stretch of river or lake. Similarly there 
is often much more interest attaching toa 
pond, apart from any connection with art 
or landscape, than to a larger and more 
important sheet of water. 

And first, as to what constitutes a pond. 
In some parts of the country this designa- 
tion is applied to any piece of water, no 
matter how large, that is not actually a 
running stream. A “pond” may here 
mean a lake a mile or two round, perhaps, 
and corresponds, in fact, to the “ mere ” of 
other localities. So, also, in France, the 
term ¢fang is applied to the large lagoons 
in the Landes and other flat and marshy 
districts, many of which are several miles 
in length. But the popular idea of a pond 
is, of course, something very much smaller, 
something of which the general details 
and features can be taken in at a glance. 
In fact, it may be roughly stated that the 
average pond should not exceed an acre, 
or, at the outside, an acre and a half in 
extent, and it may of course be a great 
deal less. But, large or small, there can 
be no doubt whatever that there is some- 
thing very attractive to most people in the 
idea of being the proprietor of a piece of 
water of any kind. In any advertisement 
of landed property the existence of such 
an attraction is invariably made the most 
of, and a few embellishments are fre- 
quently indulged in, the accuracy of which 
is not invariably supported by sober fact. 
The tiniest brook or running ditch will be 
elevated to the dignity of “a pretty trout 
stream,” and some stagnant pool, with a 
dyspeptic water-hen lurking in a tuft of 
rushes in a corner, will be described as a 
sheet of ornamental water much fre- 
quented by wildfowl. The first thing, 
too, to be undertaken by a retired trades- 
man or other dweller in a city who may 
aspire to end his days as a countryman 
will generally be to plan out his territory 
with a view to the construction of some- 
thing of the kind. It may be no larger 
than his dining-room table, an excavation 
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set round with shells or stucco-work, and 
just spacious enough to accommodate a 
frog or two and some gold fish; but there 
itis, however, a standing triumph of engi- 
neering skill on the part of its owner, who 
will smoke his pipe on its bank with an 
additional relish as he thinks of his next- 
door neighbor over the garden wall, who, 
either from want of enterprise, or owing 
to natural difficulties, has not been equally 
fortunate. Such humble attempts at pond- 
making are, of course, not likely to be at- 
tended by great results ; and we can hardly 
expect to find anything of interest or ro- 
mance lingering about the newly puddled, 
and too obviously artificial banks of the 
“ornamental water” of a suburban villa. 
At the same time, it is not the size, but 
the character of the pond that gives it a 
special interest. It is difficult to say ex- 
actly wherein this should consist; but it 
may be stated as a general axiom that, 
unless there is something rather out of 
the common about the pond, something 
that will provide material for conversation 
and speculation, this interest will certainly 
be wanting. There can be nothing par- 
ticularly interesting, for instance, about a 
shallow roadside pond, however large, 
through which carts can be driven at any 
time, and which is more than half dry in 
summer. Neither is the mind led to dwell 
upon any ordinary piece of water of uni- 
form depth — unless, indeed, this should 
happen to be something very much out of 
the common —upon such matter-of-fact 
constructions as mill-dams, dew-ponds, or 
any water arrangement, in fact, about 
which there can be no concealment. But 
once let there be an element of mystery 
or uncertainty about the pond, and it im- 
mediately assumes a different character. 
It may be of unknown and fabulous depth, 
not unfrequently the case where it has 
originally been a quarry-hole or gravel-pit ; 
there may be some icy-cold spring in its 
calm, unfathomable recesses that keeps it 
at the same level even during the hottest 
weather; or, if occasionally liable to 
shrink within its normal limits during the 
summer months, some strange rock or un- 
known object may be discerned, when the 
water is unusually clear, which at other 
times remains hidden. We recollect such 
a pond in the days of our childhood at the 
bottom of an old rectory garden in Suffolk. 
It was an oblong, rectangular piece of 
water about fifty yards long, and there 
was nothing remarkable about it except 
its varying depth. At one end it was 
shallow enough, but at the other it was un- 
fathomable, according to the old gardener, 
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by the longest pole about the place. This 
statement was probably absolutely without 
foundation ; but anyhow it made a great 
impression on our childish mind, and we 
were never tired of hearing its author ro- 
mance on the subject. According to him, 
some former occupant of the rectory had 
placed upon the pond a gigantic and alto- 
gether disproportionate model of a ship, 
which, after being there for many years, 
had gradually rotted away and sunk in the 
deepest part. With what profound inter- 
est, not unmingled with awe, we used to 
lie on the bank of the pond in hot weather, 
and peer Cown into its mysterious depths, 
in the fond hope of spying out some re- 
mains of the ancient wreck! And what 
was our excitement when one day, aftera 
storm, there appeared on the surface a 
rotten and decaying piece of wood with a 
hole in it, which might by a strong effort 
of imagination have passed for some frag- 
ment of the sunkencraft! 

In a pond of this description, too, there 
will not improbably be some remarkable 
fish ; either some historical carp of enor- 
mous size, which may be seen occasionally 
in very hot weather basking near the sur- 
face of the water, but which no amount of 
skill on the part of the angler can succeed 
in enticing with rod and line; or perhaps 
a fabulous pike that has been repeatedly 
hooked, but has’ invariably snapped the 
strongest tackle as if it were thread, dis- 
playing on such occasions a side “as big 
as a pig,” as the rustics will be certain to 
describe it, and an array of teeth to which 
the jaws of an alligator would be as noth- 
ing. And, even if there be nothing re- 
markable about the physical features or 
finny denizens of our ideal pond, there is 
pretty certain to be some local tradition 
attaching to it which will render it a centre 
of interest, if not of romance or supersti- 
tion. If, while tolerably secluded, it is 
not actually enclosed in private grounds, 
it will be a natural trysting-place for the 
lovers of the neighborhood; and it is 
hardly possible that there should not be 
some tradition of a murdered sweetheart 
or rival whose spirit frequents the place 
where its body was summarily disposed 
of. An element of antiquity, moreover, 
about a pond will of course impart to it an 
additional interest. Most of us can call 
to mind some old grange or manor-house 
where, at the bottom of an old-fashioned 
garden, perhaps, will be found a still, mir- 
ror-like pool, thickly carpeted with water- 
lilies, or reflecting in its glassy surface a 
thousand shadows and tints from the sur- 
rounding foliage. It may be an old fish- 
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pond, constructed centuries ago, when 
fresh-water fish were an important item in 
the daily supplies of a household, ard not 
improbably an adjunct to some abbey or 
monastery, of which it is the last remain- 
ing vestige; or it may have been merely 
part of some old “ pleasance,” laid out, 
after the fashion of the time, with formal 
alleys and quaintly clipped yew or box 
edges, with here and there, in a corner, a 
Diana, Mercury, or other mythological 
statue, mellowed by time into a harmoni- 
ous combination with all around. Not 
improbably, too, there may be a moss- 
grown and weather-stained sundial some- 
where at hand, which, could it speak of all 
it has seen during the many hours that 
the shadow of its index has recorded, 
might have a curious tale to tell. Alto- 
gether a pleasant nook in which to dream 
away a summer afternoon or moralize over 
an autumn sunset. Such a pond, too, is 
bound to have some gtory or association 
connected with it. But, in order to com: 
prehend any of the elements of interest or 
romance to which we have referred, it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
natural obstacles to the draining-off, or 
even the dragging, of the water. A pond 
of which every hoie and corner can be 
periodically laid bare to the vulgar gaze, 
or where the fish can be accounted for 
whenever desired by means of a drag-net, 
cannot possibly keep up a character for 
mystery or romance. Our ideal pond 
must be shrouded in a kind of glamor, 
and its associations must be undisturbed 
by anything commonplace or material. 
Once, however, let these conditions be 
fulfilled, and the pond will become a source 
of unceasing interest. A river has, of 
course, special attractions of its own. 
There is a life and a poetry about it that 
no standing water can aspire to; and few 
persons would on first thoughts admit the 
possibility of a pond being favorably com- 
pared with a running stream. But there 
is, after all, something essentially fleeting 
and transitory about the very nature of a 
river; and it will generally be found that 
any story or legend attaching to it is in 
connection with some deep bend or reach 
where the character of a pond has been 
most nearly approached. A river, in fact, 
is always moving, and there is nothing 
permanent about it. But the waters of 
our pond are always with us; and what- 
ever there may be of interest about it be- 
comes a part of our daily life. Every one 
is now familiar with the celebrated pond 
in “ Happy Thoughts,” on the domain of 
Boodels (of Boodels), the dragging of 
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which was always on the point of coming 
off, but somehow never did, and which 
has reappeared in a subsequent series as 
furnishing a staple subject of conversa- 
tion to the visitors at Boodels, to say 
nothing of being the supposed abode of a 
sort of kraken, or sea-serpent, in the shape 
of a monstrous eel. This, in fact, just 
hits off the ideal of a good, useful, domestic 
pond — something that will always furnish 
an object for a stroll, a topic for conversa- 
tion, and a fund of mild interest to the 
owner and his friends. Such a pond is in 
itself a valuable possession, and, if made 
the most of, ought to add materially to the 
attractions of a house or property. 


From Nature. 
THE COLORS OF ARCTIC ANIMALS. 


THE white color of Arctic mammals 
and birds has hitherto been generally 
ascribed by evolutionists to protective 
resemblance, the adaptation to a snow- 
covered country being attributed to the 
preservation of individuals which by as- 
similating to their environment in color, 
either escaped detection by their foes, or, 
on the other hand, were by this means 
enabled to secure their prey more advan- 
tageously. Although a certain weight 
may, in theecase of some species, be fairly 
given to these organic factors, it always 
appeared to me that this explanation was 
not in itself sufficient, in face of the con- 
sideration that many of the species so 
colored could hardly be said to require 
such protection on account of persecution, 
or to derive any obvious advantage there- 
from for predatory purposes. A more 
satisfactory explanation seemed to be that 
the mode of coloration in question had, at 
any rate in the first instance, been brought 
about by natural selection through physi- 
cal rather than through organic agencies. 
It is well known that white, as the worst 
absorber, is also the worst radiator of all 
forms of radiant energy, so that warm- 
blooded creatures thus clad would be bet- 
ter enabled to withstand the severity of 
an Arctic climate—the loss of heat by 
radiation might, in fact, be expected to be 
less rapid than if the hairs or feathers 
were of a darker color.* According toa 
paper recently published by Lord Wal- 
singham,ft it seems that this view was en- 


* Trans. Essex Field Club, vol. 1. 
20, 1880, p. 6. 

+t On some probable causes of a tendency to melaric 
variation in Lepidoptera of high latitudes; the Annual 


Proc., March 
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tertained as far back as 1846 by Craven,* 
the only addition to the theory required 
by modern evolution being that we must 
regard the white covering as having been 
acquired by the ordinary Darwinian proc- 
ess of the survival of the fittest, 2.2. by 
the climatic selection of those individuals 
best fitted to withstand the extremely low 
temperatures of their habitat. 

It is perfectly famiiiar to zoologists that 
most animals occasionally give rise to 
white varieties, so that the basic varia- 
tions necessary for the establishment of 
the required modification in the color of 
the hair and feathers would not have been 
wantirg during the gradual approach of 
the glacial epoch. It may be conjectured 
whether white may not have been the 
prevailing color among all warm-blooded 
animals during this period, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of those species in which 
the severity of the climate may have been 
met by an equally effective thickening of 
the fur. Certain species which, like the 
stoat and ptarmigan, become white during 
winter, may, from this point of view, be 
regarded as reverting seasonally to the 
mode of coloration which in their ances- 
tors was normal during the glacial epoch, 
the reversion being in these cases brought 
about by the same influences which for- 
merly fixed white as the most advanta- 
geous form of covering. In accordance 
with this view, it is sometimes asserted 
that the stoat does not commonly turn 
white during winter in the south of En- 
gland, excepting in very severe seasons.} 
Further observations on this point are 
much needed. 


In striking contrast to the white cover-. 


ing of Arctic and Alpine mammals and 
birds, it has been found that there is a 
quite opposite tendency for the insects 
to become darker and more suffused, 
this melanism being especially noticeable 
among many of the Lepidoptera, Although 
numerous speculations as to the cause of 
this phenomenon have from time to time 
been advanced, it is in the paper by Lord 
Walsingham above referred to that what 
appears to be a trie cause has for the first 
time been suggested. The author has, in 
fact, most ingeniously extended the very 
argument which had been adduced to ac- 
count for the white color of the mammals 
and birds to explain the quite opposite 
melanism of the insects. According to 


Presidential Address to the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Union, Doncaster, March 3, 1885. 

* Recreations in Shooting, p. roz. 

t k. M. Christy in Trans. Essex Field Club, vol. i. 
p. 67. 
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the present view the melanic tendency of 
northern Lepidoptera must be ascribed to 
the natural selection of the darker forms 
owing to the advantage which these would 
possess in being able to absorb more of 
the solar radiation than their lighter con- 
geners. The same action must be re- 
garded as here bringing about opposite 
effects: in the case of warm-blooded ani- 
mals the loss of heat by radiation is re- 
tarded by the white covering, whilst in 
insects, which develop but little heat by 
respiration, it is of the utmost importance 
to utilize as much as possible of the solar 
energy. This will be seen to be all the 
more necessary when it is considered that, 
under Arctic conditions, the solar rays. 
have but little power, and that the pairing 
of the insects has to be effected with great 
rapidity. In order to test these views ex- 
perimentally, the author exposed numer- 
ous species of Lepidoptera of various col- 
ors to the sun’s rayson a surface of snow, 
and observed the rate at which the in- 
sects sank beneath the surface. As might 
have been anticipated, the darker insects, 
like Zanagra cherophyllata, sank more 
rapidly than white moths like Acidalia 
immutata, which made but little impres- 
sion on the snow. 

The questions raised by these sugges- 
tions and observations certainly appear to 
be well worthy of consideration when dis- 
cussing the subject of animal coloration. 
Thus the explanation of the melanism of 
Arctic insects now advanced may perhaps, 
when more fully elaborated, throw further 
light upon the theory of seasonal dimor- 
phism first proposed by Weismann.* If, 
in accordance with the views of this au- 
thor, we regard the present winter forms 
of these seasonally dimorphic Lepidoptera 
as the ancestral glacial types, it becomes 
clear why in such white species as Pzeris 
napi, the parent glacial form Bryonie 
should be the darker. In the case of 
Araschnia levana the theory does not at 
first sight apply, inasmuch as the winter 
form is lighter than the summer genera- 
tion (Prorsa); here, however, both forms 
are colored, and there would be but little 
difference in their relative heat-absorbing 
powers. The same remark may apply in 
the case of our own seasonally dimorphic 
species of Se/enta and Ephyra. 


* T may take the present opportunity of pointing out 
to those who possess the English edition of the ‘** Stud- 
ies in the Theory of Descent” that an error inadver- 
tently occurs in the numbering of the figures in Plate I. 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 should ‘have been numbered re- 
spectively 3, 5, 2, and 4. I am indebted to Mr. E. B. 
Poulton for kindly calling my attention to this transpo- 





sition. 





